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MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HYGIENE 








STATE MEDICINE IN 
CANADA, 1655 


During recent months, the 

Economics Committee of the 

Canadian Medical Association 

has issued an extensive report on 

different aspects of state medicine and health insurance; British 
Columbia has before its citizens the outline of a bill to provide an 
extensive state medicine plan with certain health insurance features; 
Alberta has enacted a measure providing medical health care at the 
public cost, and will experiment in two demonstration areas, this 
year. Manitoba will experiment similarly in two areas, and watch 
results. Meanwhile, the province of Saskatchewan in quiet 
developments of recent years has probably developed a more 
extensive system of actual medical care at public cost than any 
other province; over one third of her municipalities are actually 
served, or will shortly be served by a municipal doctor, while, as is 
well known, her provisions for the care of the tuberculous are 
entirely a “public utility.” Ontario, while not yet entering the 
field of health insurance or state medicine, in March developed a 
system of medical subsidy whereby under direction of provincial 
and local professional committees, (approved by the respective 
medical associations, and with the relief officials represented thereon), 
medical practitioners are paid at a pro rata percentage of medical 
fees for home care of persons in receipt of unemployment relief, on 
the basis of a fund of 25 cents per capita, of the highest number on - 
relief in each month. The Quebec Royal Commission on Social 
Insurance in 1930 recommended an extensive development of the 
County Health unit system which has proven so effectively appli- 
cable in the ancient province, and under which approximately one 
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third of the population—and a much greater percentage outside of 
Montreal—is now served. 

At the end of April, the Dominion Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, the Hon. D. M. Sutherland convoked a conference 
of all provincial Ministers of Health at Ottawa, and proposed a 
Dominion Commission to inquire into the entire question of state 
medicine and health insurance in the autumn. This proposal was 
unanimously adopted. 


1655 


It is, therefore, somewhat intriguing to find that in 1655, 
Montreal, which then, as now, was the metropolis of Canada, had a 
system of state medicine for practically the entire community. 
Miss Elizabeth Monk, LL.B., has extracted a copy of the original 
contract from the files of early notanal documents in the Island, 
and here is the translation which follows : 


“Before us, the undersigned, Lambert de Closse, Clerk, 
and Tabellion of Ville-Marie, on the Island of Montreal. 
Were personally present: 


Urbain Tessier dit Lavigne .. . . 36 others, acting both 
for themselves and their families and children, of the one part, 
and 

Etienne Bouchard, Master Surgeon of the said Ville-Marie, 
of the other part, 


Who, in the presence of the Governor of this Island, have 
come to the following agreements, namely, that the said 
Bouchard undertakes and obliges himself to dress and to physic, 
of all sorts of illness, whether natural or accidental, except the 
plague of small pox, leprosy, epilepsy and lithotomy or cutting 
for the stone, until a complete recovery, or as complete as may 
be possible, in consideration of the sum of 100 sous each year, 
payable by each of the above mentioned persons, such payment 
to cover also their wives and children, and to be payable in two 
terms and quarters, the period to begin to run today, and to 
treat also their children who may hereafter be born from the 
day of their birth and, in the event of the death of anyone of the 
above mentioned, the said Bouchard shall nevertheless be paid 
for a full year, no matter in what season such death should 
take place; moreover, the said Bouchard shall be at liberty, 
as shall also be the other parties hereto, to cancel the present 
agreement at any time and at their discretion upon giving due 
notice to those concerned, such notice, however, to avail only 
for the years which have not begun to run and, moreover, the 
said Bouchard shall not be entitled to cancel the present agree- 
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ment with respect to any persons who are suffering from any - 
illness unless he has first cured them or unless such cancellation 
be with their consent. 


Done at the Fort of Ville-Marie, on the said Island, on the 
3rd day of March, 1655, where etc. 


Some sign: some declare they are unable to sign. 


The 4th of April, 1655, appear six others to add a 
declaration that they also are parties to the above contract. 


Similar in principle is another contract entered into between 
the Hotel Dieu Hospital and Montreal's two surgeons of the day in 
1682. 


The 20th of August, 1681, before the undersigned Notary, 
of the Island of Montreal, in New France, and the undersigned 
witnesses, were present: 


Rev. Mother Renee Le Jumeau, Superior of the Dames 
Religieuses Hospitalieres de ce lieu, Soeur Marie Mérin, 
Depositary of the hospital, of the one part, and 


Sieur Jean Martinet de Fonblanche and Antoine Forestier, 
Master Surgeons, residing in this City, who have entered into 
the following agreement, namely; 


The said Surgeons promise and oblige themselves to well 
and truly serve the hospital of Ville-Marie, to treat, dress and 
physic all the sick persons who may be there and this for periods 
of three months each in turn and to visit such sick persons 
assiduously at about seven o'clock each morning, and at such 
other hours as may be necessary and this for and in consider- 
ation of the sum of 75 livres each for each year, the time of their 
service as from the Ist of July last, and upon condition that 
the said Surgeons cannot claim or seek to recover anything 
else whatever from the said patients nor from the boy who 
serves the said hospital, either for shaving him or for any 
other reason and they shall furnish only their own labour and 
efforts, all remedies to be furnished by the hospital and, more- 
over, the said Surgeons promise and undertake to visit the said 
hospital, the one in the absence of the other, when they may 
be so required. 

For thus promising etc., obliging etc., renouncing etc. 

Done and passed at the said hospital with the approbation 
of Messire Gabriel Souart, former Priest of the Seminary of 
St.-Sulpice, of Paris, now residing in the Seminary of Montreal, 
their Superior, and in the presence of Sieur Louis Marin 
Boucher Boisbusson and of Pierre Maguet, witnesses, there 
residing who, with the said Dames Religieuses, the Surgeons 
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and the undersigned Notary and Sieur Souart have signed the 
20th of August, 1681. 

G. Souart, 

Soeur Renee Le Jumeau, 
Soeur Marie Morin, 

A. Forestier, 

J. Martinet, 

Maguet, 

Mague, Nore.”’ 


Today, in the Hotel Dieu Hospital in Montreal, the memorial 
of Jeanne Mance, that intrepid lay leader of Maisonneuve's early 
settlement presides benignly over the destinies of one of the 
Dominion’s greatest hospitals, and on the historical plague near, 
the name “‘E. Bouchard” heads the panel of medical men associated 
with the institution. Afar, where these two adventuring pioneers 
find rest from all uncertainty, may they not be still akin enough 
to struggling mortality to permit themselves a chuckle over our 
brave protestations, and confident claims that contractual provision 
for care of the sick on a mutual basis is something new, in Canada. 


GENERAL STERILIZATION 


A short summary, with statistical data, of Alberta's four year experi- 
ment, in this field. An off print by Dr. C. A. Baragar, provincial psychia- 
trist, Dr. W. J. McAlister, and Dr. D. L. McCullough, from this article in 
the American Journal of Psychiatry. 

Under the Alberta measure, enacted in 1928, 414 applications 
to the Board were received to June 1934, and 261 operations 
performed—31.9% being in married cases. 

Up to the end of 1933, of the patients treated only 14.2% were 
self-supporting: 24% potentially self-supporting: 34% partially 
self-supporting and 27.8% were dependent: 65.6% had never gone 
beyond public school, of whom 6.6% were of such low mentality 
that they were incapable of any public school work; 66.7% were 
diagnosed as mental defectives, with or without other complications. 


Of the married women, 94.9% had borne 300 children, an 
average of 4 each, of whom 9.3% were illegitimate. Of 122 single 
women, 32.8% had 58 illegimate children,—1.45 each, of these 
single women 86.1% were mental defectives with psychosis. Of 
these women, 62% were discharged and reported as making a good 
moral adjustment; 3.8% were causing worry on account of 
promiscuity; 29.7% were in institutions still, and the rest not yet 
discharged. A hereditary taint was present in 60.8% of the cases. 
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The analysis of the act, in the first section of the report, and the 
moderate balanced “‘general remarks’ at the close make this report, 
a most valuable contribution to Canadian thought, interested in 
this complicated and controversial subject. The direction of the 
experiment and the report are what one would expect of Dr. 


Baragar, and that means they are restrained, careful, and of very 
high quality.—C.W. 


NOTES AND REVIEWS 


MODERN MOTHERHOOD 
By CLAUDE EpwIn Heaton, M.D. 
Published by FARRAR & RINEHART Inc. Price $2.00. 


= The book “‘Modern Motherhood” is an excellent treatise on 
the subject of prenatal care for the laity. It is written so as to be 
understood readily by anyone of moderate education and at the 
same time, is not insultingly simple and uninteresting to the more 
highly educated. It is in such complete accordance with the 
present day teachings in all phases of pregnancy that we feel safe 
in recommending it to anyone interested in the subject. Although 
all the dangers of pregnancy are discussed quite openly, the author 
has the happy faculty of stressing the fact that a great percentage 
Of patients will carry their pregnancies successfully to term, easily 
avoiding all the pitfalls of the pregnant state. The number of 
subjects discussed, simply and completely, is evidence of the 
versatility of the author. 


JOHN F. PuppicomsBe, M.D. 


A Triennium of Joyful Service—the triennial report of the 
ee Council for Social Service of the General Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada, covering the three year period from 1931 to 
1934. The report records the educational literature and general 
publicity services of the Council, the welfare work carried on 
directly from the office, western relief, and relief camp work, done 
directly under the Council's auspices. An interesting discussion of 
possible immigration from Britain is submitted for consideration 
while valuable notes are carried on the work of other organizations 
with which the Church body is especially associated. “Though the 
Council has lost both its general secretary, Rev. Canon Vernon, 
and its honourary treasurer, Mr. George B. Woods in this triennial 
period, their spirit has been admirably carried on by Mrs. M. C. 
Payne, acting general secretary until General Synod approves a 
successor to Canon Vernon.—C.W. 
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PROTECTION 


FOSTER PARENT TRAINING* 


RoBert E. MILts, M. A. 
Director, Children’s Aid Society of Toronto. 


* A paper prepared for the National Conference of Social Work, Montreal, June 12th, 1935. @ 


A child placing agency works with children chiefly through 
foster parents. Of course, the staff doctor, psychologist, and 
social worker each come into actual contact with the child from 
time to time, but it is the foster parents who are the de facto parents. 
It is by the foster parents that the child is actually cared for, and it 
is with them that he associates from day to day. It is their pattern 
and example that are so important in the development of his 
personality and their attitudes and reactions are those that directly 
affect the child. 


In a very great measure, the work of the agency consists in 
helping the foster parents to do their job effectively. The major 
portion of such help must necessarily be given by increasing the 
foster parents’ capacity for their job. This, of course, is Foster 
Parent Training. 


Soundly conceived child placing agencies have long recognized 
the importance of making all foster home supervision educative in 
character. Every comment, suggestion or decision of the doctor, 
the psychologist, and the social worker should be so interpreted 
to the foster parent as to increase her understanding of the situation 
and her ability to meet similar or related situations in future. This 
day by day, item by item case work method of training foster 
parents is so widely appreciated and practiced that it requires no 
further comment. 

The important part that group work can and must play in the 
training of foster parents is only now beginning to be understood. 
Many factors have contributed to this most recent development in 
child placing agency technique, obviously the most immediate 
being the emergence of the parent training group movement in the 


community. 
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Children’s Aid Society of Toronto—Training of Staff 


As I am led to believe that I have been asked to speak on this 
subject solely because my Society has pioneered in the serious 
application of parent training group work technique to foster parent 
training, I propose to discuss it in terms of our experience in the 
Children’s Aid Society of Toronto. 


Let me first say that this Society is a protection, guardianship, 
and placement agency. The children in its care number about 
1,500, approximately 775 being in family boarding homes. 


As far back as 1925, the Society conducted a series of lectures 
by specialists in various fields intended to equip its boarding home 
foster parents more adequately for their job. These were only 
moderately successful for a variety of reasons, chiefly because the 
subject matter was “spotty” and unrelated; and because the teach- 
ing method was absolutely unfitted to the group. The group itself 
was large to unwieldiness, and the members were not inured to 
lectures. 

When the University of Toronto in conjunction with St. 
George's School of Child Study offered an excellent course in Parent 
Training group leadership, the Society immediately saw the possibi- 
lities and enabled two of its most suitable staff members to enroll 
therein. The course occupies two years but requires only about 
a day and a half per week of actual attendance. The reading and 
preparation work, however, is very heavy so that some lightening 
of case load is absolutely necessary. FFive members of the staff 
have taken this course to date. 


The course aims to prepare its students for leadership of parent 
training discussion groups, chiefly in two ways: by familiarizing 
them with the salient principles affecting personality and behaviour 
and also by training them in a sound discussion teaching technique. 


SS It emphasizes the desirability of helping parents to deduce sound 


principles from their own experience or that of the group, so that 
these principles may have real meaning for them and their affairs. 
It provides also extended practice in discussion group leadership 
under constructive criticism. 

The students from the Society's staff proved very successful 
in this course. This was partly due to the carefully selected 
personnel, only capable, trained and mature people being sent. 
It was due also to the unusual opportunity they had already 
enjoyed really to get to know “‘first hand’ the personality and 
problems of children and parents, whether foster or other. The 
wealth of illustrative material at their command, together with 
their familiarity with the lives and thinking of their group members, 
gave them a real advantage over some other students of the course. 
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Foster Parent Training Groups 


Foster parent training group work in the Children’s Aid Society 
of Toronto is now completing its fifth year under leaders so prepared. 
The programs are carefully integrated and the work is progressive. 
Nine separate groups have been conducted this year with ten 
meetings each and an effective membership of about 250 foster 
mothers all from boarding homes. As yet only a small number of 
foster fathers have participated but we hope to remedy this by 
separate groups as time goes on. The average attendance per 
meeting is 13. Membership in the groups has been entirely volun- 
tary and the time and place of meetings, and, so far as possible, 
the topics discussed, have been chosen by the members. Bi-weekly 
meetings have been most popular. 

The groups are not confined to the city. Two years of meetings 
have been held at Mount Dennis, three years in the Bolton District, 
and two years at Whitevale, these each being rural areas where 
numbers of Toronto children are boarded. 

Most of the groups meet in the Society’s own premises, but 
two are at present meeting in Church buildings, one in a country 
Orange Hall, and one in a village public library. 

From the beginning, attendance and participation in the groups 
has steadily increased. That interest has not flagged is indicated 
by the fact that some of the original groups are now completing 
their fifth year of the course and still refuse to be graduated. 


Group Work Advantages 


As it appears to us, this group work seems to have certain 
merits that make it an invaluable supplement to the case supervi- 
sion method of Foster Parent Training. It lends itself excellently 
to generalization, which provides the unity that gives coherence 
to the detailed interpretations of case supervision. It sketches in 
a background into which each of these details can be fitted with 
harmony and effect. It provides a common denominator. 


This is the basic value. But there are many others. For 
example, the fact that matters of criticism can often be dealt with 
in group discussion that it would be very embarrassing to thresh 
out individually is not to be overlooked. A group discussion of 
principles is necessarily much more objective—more impersonal— 
than a supervision interview. Again, the sanction that comes from 
the “public opinion” of the group is often more effective than the 
mere “‘say-so’ of the social worker. The tendency is for her view 
to be thought of as theoretical and remote from the actual life of 
the foster family. Emulation must be recognized as one of the 
most effective urges. 














The pride of craftsmanship and the ‘esprit de corps’ that can be 
fostered are beyond price. Through the group discussions should 
come a realization that the day by day work is grounded in 
principles more or less scientific, which certainly lends dignity to 
the conception of foster parent. Likewise should come a realization 
of the community of purpose and plan throughout a complex 
organization and of the individual foster parent’s essential part 
therein. 


Incidentally, group discussions have the important effect of 
making foster parents see that their own are not the only difficult 
problems. Frequently when they hear those of others discussed 
they come to the conclusion that their children are not so bad after 
all and turn again to their jobs with new courage and vigor. 


The group discussion, with its cup of tea, presents the foster 
parent to the worker and the worker to the foster parent from an 
entirely new angle, and a surprising enlargement of understanding 
and appreciation on the part of both results. 


Problems in Organization 


Of course there are some real problems involved in foster 
parent group work. Obviously the fundamental one is how to get 
adequate personnel and training for leadership. Not all child 
placing organizations are as favourably situated as our Society in 
this regard, but nowhere in the work is quality more essential to 
success. Next, in times like these, comes the problem of selling the 
public on the necessity for any such indirect approach to child care. 
We believe that the answer lies in emphasising the abnormal 
difficulties of the job of the foster parent as compared with that of 
the ordinary parent who is admittedly so urgently in need of help 
today. 


When we come to the details of administration some further 
difficulties have to be recognized and tackled. 


Group discussion must necessarily be based upon the experience 
of the members. This experience has reference to specific occur- 
rences with specific children. From this a number of complications 
arise. 


Cases and situations will certainly be cited for discussion when 
all of the facts necessary for sound treatment are not presented. 
There is real danger of members taking as advice on the specific 
case comment which could not possibly be based upon adequate 
diagnostic considerations. The style of the leader is definitely 
cramped by this fear, particularly when she does not happen to be 
the worker who supervises the home concerned. Imagine the 
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possibilities of contradiction, confusion and undermining of con- 
fidence if the group leader is not most guarded in this matter. 


In our organization much serious conflict is avoided by the 
fact that most of our home supervisors have taken a short course in 
the same school as the leader and, therefore, in the main, they 
understand each other’s aims and objectives. Of course any ques- 
tions involving need for specific advice, are referred to the super- 
visor, psychologist, or doctor. The leader does not pretend to 
dictate what is to be done in any particular behavior difficulty. 
She aims rather to help the foster parent to see his behavior as a 
symptom of what the child is feeling and his feelings as an important 
factor in shaping his attitudes toward life and people. It is possible 
for parents and supervisors to be so involved in difficulties that 
there is no time for looking at the whole matter of child training. 
The leader's function is to supply the long-distance viewpoint—to 
teach perspective. 


In a community where the foster families are known to one 
another, as is the case in our country groups, it is a difficult matter 
to discuss behavior problems without citing actual experience. 
If this is done the most secret failings of the child in question become 
known to the whole countryside, a consummation devoutly to be 
avoided. 


Results 


It is very difficult to determine just what results are actually 
accomplished by group training. Probably the social workers 
supervising foster homes are in the best position to have worth- 
while opinions. Certainly if it is any good at all, the home super- 
visor should be able to see improvement in the quality of care. So 
far as I can ascertain, their testimony is uniformly favourable. I 
am repeatedly told that foster parents who are group members 
“handle their problems more intelligently’"—‘‘understand the super- 
visors point of view more easily''—'‘are much more tolerant in their 
attitudes’’—"‘are not so overcome by their difficulties,” etc. 


Our staff psychologist hazarded the opinion that group training 
was only good for certain foster parents. On being pressed to state 
just what foster parents he had in mind he answered: ‘Those that 
take the course.” 


Our home supervisors are inclined to temper their approval 
by the comment that the foster parents who are sufficiently 
interested to attend the groups are usually those that need it least. 
The conviction is growing that the group work has become suffici- 
ently accepted to justify insistence upon participation as a condition 
of the service. 
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What the foster parents themselves think of the groups is also 
important. Certainly they continue to come back for more. One 
woman said she wanted her daughter to come as she was getting 
married In every conceivable way they have expressed their 
approval of the work—or possibly it is of the leaders—sometimes 
they say it with flowers, or Christmas cake, or letters. Sometimes 
they bring the neighbours. 


Our oldest foster mother was mighty encouraging when she 
observed that “You can always learn something’, which seemed to 
us an excellent attitude for all to ages maintain. When all is said, 
however, the foster mother who hit the nail most squarely upon 
the head was, we trust, she who remarked about the course: “It 
certainly makes you think.” 


NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Juvenile Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile Offenders.— 
Publication No. 226, United States Children’s Bureau, 1935—an 
exhaustive analysis in the sixth annual report on this subject, from 
268 courts serving 28% of the population of the United States, 
and reporting 65,274 delinquency cases, 23,235 dependency or 
neglect cases, and 1,171 children’s cases of other type. The report 
covers cases to the end of 1932. 


The decrease: recorded in 1931, in juvenile delinquency has 
continued, especially in the case of girl offenders. The report 
cautions that a variation in rate may be due to change in personnel 
or policies in a court, and not reflect a true change, and the influence 
of the absorption of parents and social workers in unemployment 
relief, curtailment of staff and relaxing of school attendance 
enforcement etc. The 130 pages of the report form a happy hunting 
ground indeed for the research worker in delinquency rates and 
problems, 


Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Boys.—Publication No. 
228, United States Children’s Bureau,—an exhaustive compilation 
of the treatment programs of five state institutions with an 
excellent introduction on ‘Objectives of an Institutional Program’ 
—an excellent companion volume, long needed, to Margaret Reeves’ 
“Training Schools for Delinquent Girls’ published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and “Institutions for Erring and Delinquent 
Minors,” the report of the Child Welfare Committee of the League 
of Nations ($2.00) issued this year.—C.W. 








FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


THE PRIVATE AGENCY LOOKS AT 
THE NEW ASSISTANCE PLAN 


Rev. J. C. PrincLe, General Secretary, 
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What are the Prospects of Family Case Work under the New British 

Unemployment Act? 

In “Dynamics of Social Research’, Messrs. Hader and 
Lindeman have convinced us that there is no such thing as pure 
objectivity. We all, therefore, commence the analysis of any 
material with a strong bias towards one out of the many possible 
products of the analytical process. This paper, as its title indicates, 
presents the results of a scrutiny of the British Unemployment Act 
1934, undertaken with the presuppositions of a Family Case Worker 
in a Private Agency. It would be vain for the writer to attempt 
to shed the conviction that human problems cannot be effectively 
dealt with except by a worker trained and disciplined by study and 
experience under first class leadership, who proceeds on the 
assumption that the two whole personalities are involved from the 
first moment of contact, and that all other considerations are 
subsidiary to that of allowing the maximum release of the upward 
and forward looking energies, hopes, and aspirations of the appli- 
cant. Obviously, the Family Case Worker will only be able to 
command under his or her direct control, small fragments of the 
requisite resources. Therefore a large part of her function will 
consist of organising the resources, and this she will gladly do 
because she hopes so long as she is organising them to defend her 
applicant from the crude impacts he is likely to receive from many 
of them. We are aware that this central presupposition begs one 
very large question, namely, the existence not only of theoretical 
units in human personality, but of an effective working unity in 
some appreciable measure self-determined. Before the end of the 
paper we shall endeavour to deal fairly and honestly with the 
various important groups concerned with the development of 
British Unemployment Assistance who—at least for working 
purposes, reject this assumption and insist that the unemployed, 
like the other members of human communities, can only be fairly 
treated if they are treated in bulk and not as individuals. 

On the principle of plunging straight in medias res we ask at 
once how far the British measure is likely to promote Family Case 
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Work of the very high quality long familiar to Canadian social 
workers. We take this question up at once because, with our 
Canadian friends, it is the one which interests us most. The whole 
project of British Unemployment Assistance under the Act of 1934 
pivots upon Sections 35 (2), and Section 38, to wit:— 
35 (2) “The function of the Board shall be the assistance of persons to 
whom this part of this Act applies, who are in need of work, and the 
promotion of their welfare, and in particular the making of provision for 
the improvement and re-establishment of the condition of such persons 
with a view to their being in all respects fit for entry into or return to 


regular employment, and the grant and issue to such persons of unem- 
ployment allowances.” 


Section 38, (2). The amount of any allowances to be granted under this 

part of this Act to an applicant shall be determined by reference to his 

needs, including the needs of any members of the household of which he is 

a member who are dependent on or ordinarily supported by him ..... 
No one will contend that if their ordinary dictionary meaning is 
given to the words in these two sub-sections, the function of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board consists of anything less than 
full-blown Psychiatric Family Case Work, and that performance 
falling short of such Case Work will fall short of the duty imposed 
upon the Board by these sub-sections of the Statute. 


No Case Work Without the Exclusion of Politics 


In the second reading debate, the Parliamentary Secretary, 
Mr. R. S. Hudson said, *“What we want to do is to see whether we 
cannot set up a system which will not be altogether outside politics 
but which politics will be unable to destroy”’ (Hansard, 5. 12. 1933, 
Column 1612). 


To accomplish this purpose, Parliament appointed a Chairman 
for seven years, a Deputy-Chairman for five years, and four 
members of the Board for three years, and directed that the salaries 
should be paid out of the consolidated fund. The effect of this 
last provision is that these salaries do not come up for discussion in 
the House of Commons on the Estimates of any Department. The 
intention was that once Parliament had agreed to the Regulations 
by means of which the Board proposed to operate the Act, the 
Board would be free from Parliamentary discussion until it 
submitted its Annual Report. This attempt to get Unemployment 
Assistance out of politics is the outcome of observation extending 
over many years, that “government by discussion”’—the method of 
government perhaps indigenous among the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants 
of this Island, developed in this island during some seven hundred 
years and fully developed for at least a century and a half—is not 
happily or harmoniously applicable to the assistance of unemployed 
persons under Statute, out of tax-raised funds. To put it as a 
Private Agency sees it, party strife makes Case Work impossible. 
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Having been present at hundreds of meetings of Relief Committees 
of a great and extremely well-organized Local Authority, the present 
writer asserts with confidence that the proceedings are calculated 
to discourage to the utmost degree any attempt at Case Work, 
whether by the Officer or by the Committee itself, unless the 
members who utilise the meetings of the Committee for the further- 
ance of party ends—and most party members regard this as a sacred 
duty—happen to be absent. We have thus reached by the 
shortest possible route the conclusion we desire to submit in this 
paper, videlicet, the British measure of 1934 includes within its 
ostensible aims, Family Case Work, and the drafting of it was 
designed to give a better opportunity of Family Case Work in this 
branch of public service than has hitherto obtained. 


What Case Work has there been in the past in the British Public Services? 

The old-established Public Assistance service of this island— 
a service which has borne the severest brunt of its greatest vicis- 
situdes since 1601—is the Poor Law Service. From 1834 to 1911 
it was not the law of the land that able-bodied persons could be 
assisted in their own homes under the Poor Laws. With exceptions 
such as Mr. Lansbury’s administration of the Poor Law in Poplar, 
(1900 to 1930) the assistance of unemployed persons under these 
laws had not been very extensive. In 1911 a Circular was issued 
by Mr. John Burns, President of the Local Government Board, 
authorizing the assistance of able-bodied persons in their own homes 
provided every case was reported to his Board. After that, this 
form of assistance spread very rapidly and assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. Thus, e.g., in 1924, 46,000 persons in the borough of 
Poplar,* out of a total population of 166,000, were at one time in 
receipt of out door relief, in addition, of course, to the allowances 
being paid in that Poor Law Union under the National Depart- 
ments—Health Insurance, Unemployment Insurance including 
Uncovenanted Benefit. Old Age Pensions, and War Pensions. It 
should be noted, however, that the kind of Board of Guardians 
that was likely to do good Case Work was the kind of Board which 
faithfully carried out the regulations, and the Boards which, before 
1911, defied the regulations and gave out door relief to able-bodied 
persons were indifferent to Case Work. It follows that recent 
experience of Case Work for able-bodied persons under the Poor 
Laws was confined to the period 1911-1931. On the other hand, it 


* The depths and thoroughness of Mr. Lansbury’s Marxism is illustrated by the fact that 
between the passing of the ““Mond’’ Act in 1921, authorising local Poor Law Authorities in the 
Metropolis to charge out-door relief to the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, and the winding up of 
these authorities in 1930, the Poplar Guardians, led by Mr. Lansbury, drew £3 millions from the 
Fund, although other Boards of about the same ecoromic status as Poplar, drew nothing for out door 
relief. During the period, the trade of the Port rose from 40 million tons to 60 millions, and London 
factories absorbed 300,000 additional hands. Despite this expansion, Mr. Lansbury’s Marxian 
assumptions led him to believe and to alledge that he knew of ‘“‘many magnificently skilled men who 
had never had a chance of a job since the war’. 
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must be remembered that the well-administered Boards had been 
doing a great deal of very fine Case Work indeed for the aged, the 
sick, widows and orphans, from their institution in 1834, and their 
predecessors had been doing it prior to that, for all sorts of cases, 
from 1601. Between 1911 and 1931 a desperate endeavour was 
made by the British Parliament to assist those able-bodied unem- 
ployed persons who fell out of insurance, as though by a fiction 
they were still in insurance. As it was a main purpose of Unem- 
ployment Insurance to give these allowances by way of “right’’ as 
unemployment compensation, and not by way of relief of need, 
Case Work did not come into the picture. The service was a 
branch of the Employment Exchange service, a service designed to 
operate automatically like an engineering contrivance, to diminish 
or eliminate the “lag’’ (engineers’ term) between the establishment 
of contact between employers needing labour and labour needing 
employment. The conception was borrowed from mechanics and 
based upon statistics, that is arithmetic. 


Case Work for the Unemployed (1931-5) Under Difficulties 

Lord Snowden, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, put an end 
to the fiction that unemployed persons not in insurance were 
receiving assistance by way of a re-payable advance, and made 
their relief a direct burden on the Exchequer. This changed the 
basic conception from one of unemployment compensation to one 
of personal relief. The change was implemented by substituting 
for the phrase “Transitional Benefit’ the phrase ‘Transitional 
Payment’. After the passing of the National Economy Act, 1931, 
that is, on and after November 12th, 1931, these payments could 
only be made after the Poor Law Authority—that is, the Public 
Assistance Committee—had ascertained and’ certified to the 
Ministry of Labour the applicant's need. A further opportunity 
of doing Case Work for the unemployed lay in the fact that the 
maximum Transitional Payment payable was the full benefit payable 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts; but functioning as a 
Poor Law Authority, the Committee could supplement the allow- 
ance thus made, by relief under the Poor Law Acts. This power of 
supplementation was a direct incentive to the Committee to make a 
thorough and constructive study of the case. When the Unem- 
ployment Act 1934 came into operation on January 7th, 1935, 
there was available three-and-a-quarter years experience of this 
procedure. As there were a hundred Committees in the County 
of London alone, there is a great variety of experience available, 
and any single writer can only profess to represent a limited and 
partial knowledge of it. The impression of the present writer is 
that a great deal of. good Case Work was attempted, a certain 
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amount of it was done, but, by far, more was thwarted by party 
politics invading the Committee Room. This was all the more 
virulent because the leaders of the Party in opposition are, as we 
shall see, opposed in theory to the whole conception of Case Work. 
It should perhaps be explained that in London the two parties 
nominate to all committees in proportion to their strength on the 
Council. 


Estimate of the Prospects 


We have endeavoured to describe the field upon which the 
6,000 officers appointed to carry out the instructions of the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board entered, on January 7th, 1935. The 
beliefs of the present writer are: 


(1) that the Statute prescribes Psychiatric Family Case Work: 

(2) that the Board’s Officer, whose function is very much 
what was known in old-fashioned parlance as ‘“‘charity 
organization’, is doubtless subject to limitations about to 
be defined, but is, on the whole, ina better position to do 
such Case Work than were the Relief Committees of the 
Public Assistance Authorities: 

(3) that if the Board and its Officers are allowed time to settle 
down and apply themselves to giving service of a high 
quality under their Act, Britain may yet see her uninsured 
able-bodied unemployed requiring aid from public funds, 
dealt with in a more constructive and progressive manner 
than ever heretofore: and 


(4) that it is within the potentialities of this measure to reduce 
the most serious aspect of unemployment, namely, the 
failure of the community to implement the substantive 
function of a civilised community, viz: the building-up of 
the personalities of all its members. 


The Fiasco of Feb. 5th, 1935? A Temporary Setback 


The information available at the time of writing is that the 
administration of Unemployment Assistance by the Board's 
Officers compares unfavourably with that carried out by Poor Law 
Officers prior to January 7th. We deal first with a hindrance to 
their work which we hope will prove temporary. By methods and 
in a manner extremely familiar to this country throughout its 
history, the political opportunity of being asked to vote the money 
required by the Board, on February 5th, 1935, was not neglected. 
The whole of the Opposition and a great many back-benchers in 
Governmental ranks, attacked the administration on the grounds 
of hardship inflicted upon applicants; nor were Wal Hannington 
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and his little Communist army slow to enter so fair a field. They 
managed to make things awkward for the police in Sheffield; they 
were not quite so ready in South Wales, but in due course produced 
the large-scale demonstrations (60,000 at one of them) customary 
there. There is no reason to suppose that these activities would 
have been less, or different, whatever the Board’s Officers had 
done. The £50 millions the Board has to disburse are drawn from 
general taxation. All “advanced” speakers and parties have, for 
at least a generation, taken every conceivable opportunity of 
demanding that the relief of the unemployed shall be a national 
charge. The Local Authorities wanting money ad libitum for 
an enormous variety of much more attractive projects, have 
made it their business to push liability for the unemployed on to 
the Central Government. It follows that no schoolboy or girl 
could possibly reject the proposition that an able-bodied unem- 
ployed uninsured man is not entitled to a larger allowance because 
he lives in South Wales than he would get if he lived in Lancashire. 
The only two grounds for paying unequal allowances are (1) unequal 
rents—for over these the applicant has only a control limited by 
whatever choice is available of a cheaper tenement: (2) personal 
needs which may arise from long-continued unemployment of self 
and other members of the family. Both these contingencies were 
very carefully provided for in the Regulations under the Act, nor 
can it be contended that recipients suffered either inequality or 
hardship in the application of these Regulations. What did happen 
was that individuals, and in some localities large numbers of indivi- 
duals, received allowances considerably lower than they had been 
receiving by way of Transitional Payment prior to January 7th, 
1935. Thus, e.g., in South Wales, while the Local Authorities 
boasted that they were too cunning to indulge in over defiance of 
the National Economy Act 1931, in fact they ignored the Needs 
Test and gave practically all applicants the full amounts payable 
as Transitional Payments, regardless of other sources of family 
income. To take an extreme case, if a man had six dependent 
children, he would be receiving on January 6th, 1935, 38s. a week 
Transitional Payment: but if the incomes of his earning children 
were sufficient to pay the rent and meet the needs of the whole 
household calculated on the generous basis of the new Act, under 
which full provision must also be made for the personal needs of the 
said earning children, the whole of his 38s. would be “cut”, 
although the household would still in fact be enjoying an income 
considerably in excess of that required for the purpose of their 
subsistence, viz, food, fuel, light, rent, etc. Many of the local 
people, including one of the Glamorganshire newspapers, took up 
the attitude “We must congratulate ourselves upon having enjoyed 
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for more than three years a great deal of Government money to 
which we were not entitled". They rejoiced peculiarly in the fact 
that in view of the impending change, allowances had lately been 
specially increased over a wide area. Naturally, the local political 
leaders and politically-minded persons took up no such attitude. 
They pointed to the fact that a Government of the party to which 
they were opposed had cut the allowance in question by 38s., that 
this was an “intolerable hardship’, in fact nothing but “‘slow 
murder’. It may have been necessary from the point of view of 
party politics and a General Election not much more than twelve 
months distant, to make a still further display of generosity. It 
may have been wise, even, to seize the opportunity of proclaiming 
the unlimited humanity of the Government's aims. If so, the 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Oliver Stanley, proved an excellent party 
politician. In the interest of his party he took what can only be 
styled an extraordinary step. Instead of employing the complete 
and unanswerable defence available to him, namely, that the 
Officers of the Board were empowered to deal with every case 
individually, and had not only strict injunctions but also ample 
discretion to obviate hardship in every single case, he instantly 
surrendered, ordered that the Transitional Payments actually 
being paid on January 6th, if greater than the allowances payable 
under Regulation on and after January 7th, be immediately 
restored, and passed a measure through Parliament giving retro- 
spective sanction to his order. 

We are discussing an Act of Parliament fully and carefully 
prepared by the enormous labours of a Royal Commission, 
appointed by a Labour Government, and very fully debated. We 
take leave to hope that the Act will be administered, and that the 
extraordinary measure we have just described is a temporary 
expedient soon to be rescinded. On the other hand, well-informed 
people assure us that the Government has by no means made up its 
mind whether it would perhaps be wiser to rescind the Act alto- 
gether. The grounds would be that by assuming the assistance of 
uninsured able-bodied unemployed persons, the Central Govern- 
ment is exposing itself to attacks by party politicians which it 
cannot hope to withstand, and that, in consequence, it must call 
upon some form of local body to share with it part of the brunt of 
unpopularity. Perhaps it does not seek for anything more con- 
structive than a constitutional excuse for paying larger allowances 
in the most recalcitrant constituencies. 

We return, however, to our hope that the Act as passed will 
be operated “when this tyranny be overpast’’, and to the other 
difficulties in the way of Psychiatric Family Case Work on the part 
of the Board’s Officers. 
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Statistics Versus Case Work for Quarter of a Century 

We have seen that there is a small amount of Case Work 
tradition in the British public service. It is confined to those Poor 
Law Officers who have served thoughtful and conscientious Boards. 
The whole recent development of the British Social Services, which 
has raised the gross annual public expenditure under this heading 
from £63 millions in 1910 to over £500 millions to-day, is the work 
of persons opposed to the Case Work idea. The prevailing philo- 
sophy—and most of them were in appreciable measure affected by 
it—has been mechanistic materialism. The impulse to be done 
for ever with everything that savoured, however remotely, of the 
patronage of the poor by the rich, of the humble by the proud, has 
been a strong one. The urge to solve social problems by the appli- 
cation of statistics has enjoyed for a generation an enthusiasm on 
the part of the adherents of that school of thought hard for the 
Case Worker to realise. The present writer remembers very well, 
just thirty years ago, a young Wrangler from Cambridge, of super- 
lative benevolence, joyfully waving in his hand “The Tenth 
Abstract of Labour Statistics” as the key to open all the locks into 
Utopia. 

That strange slogan—''the Break-up of the Poor Law’, which 
so ill bears analysis and which can so easily be re-stated “the break- 
up of the Relief Committee” or “the break-up of the Applicant”. 
was really borrowed from the devices which engineers were apply- 
ing with such enormous success to manufacturing processes. Before 
long, Civil Servants numbering no less than 30,000, were intervening 
in the personal lives of Old Age pensioners and insured persons, 
with strict instructions to eliminate everything savouring of Case 
Work, or, as the administrators and some of the politicians would 
have said, ‘everything savouring the Charity Organisation Society”. 
Prior to 1906 such interventions by way of assistance in the private 
life of citizens as were undertaken by public officers at all, were 
supervised by the Local Government Board. The seniors there 
were friends of Loch and readers of Bailward, Mackay, and the 
Bosanquets, and believed that the true way to relieve distress was 
by way of C.O.S. Case Work; that it was not a suitable function for 
public Authorities, and that, therefore, any public intervention in 
the matter should be kept at a minimum. The protagonists of the 
other school of thought were Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, aided by 
the wit and immense popularity of Mr. Bernard Shaw. So long as 
the Webbs kept out of politics—and they did so for a long time— 
it was easy to follow their thought. They were animated by a 
fierce passion to deprive of control over the affairs of their fellows, 
especially their needy fellows, all persons exercising it merely by 
reason of birth or wealth. They felt a terrific urge towards the 
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exercise of monarchical powers vested in their own persons; but, 
subject to these conditions, they were—for all the eloquence they 
applied to the assertion of the contrary—whole-hearted charity 
organisers. It is true that they advocated the “Break-up of the 
Poor Law’, but merely because they wished to organise for the 
constructive assistance of the applicant (and among “applicants” 
they proposed to include every person in the United Kingdom in 
need of any form of service known to the social sciences) a wider 
range of services and of better quality than those rendered at the 
time by the less efficient Boards of Guardians. It is important to 
remember that in these objectives they were in complete agreement 
with the majority of the Poor Law Commission, (1906-9) that is, 
with Sir Charles Loch and his friends. They on their side wanted 
better services, better organised, and a wider range of them; but 
they proposed to secure these ends—ends which they shared with 
Mrs. Webb—by developing the Poor Law on its existing lines and 
developing and co-ordinating with and alongside of it, voluntary 
effort. This last was obnoxious to the Webbs because of its asso- 
ciation in their minds with the illegitimate patronage of magnates 
as distinct from the legitimate patronage of the Monarch. 


Different Traditions of Ministry of Health and Ministry of Labour 

The whole scheme was to be operated by an Officer entitled 
The Registrar—and Mrs. Webb has never ceased to point out the 
unwisdom of adopting the slogan “Break-up the Poor Law” without 
the Charity Organiser whom she proposed to supply with it, namely, 
The Registrar’. This Registrar corresponded to the Diocesan 
Officers appointed by Diocletian, and exercised locally the 
monarchical powers of his patron. He would function as the local 
organ of the Webb monarchy. To implement both “the Break-up 
of the Poor Law” and the great rise in the standard of public 
services, they changed the Local Government Board into the 
Ministry of Health and invented the Ministry of Labour: but the 
Ministry of Labour did not spring from the head of Zeus like 
Athene, fully armed. The Ministry of Labour sprang from that 
Department of the Board of Trade which has been responsible for 
labour statistics. Its principal function was the application of the 
engineering contrivance of Employment Exchanges. Its day-to-day 
contacts were with Trade Union organisers, whose modus operandi 
consisted of regimenting workmen and workwomen into large 
disciplined bodies, and manoeuvering and fighting for mass- 
improvements in the status and incomes of the members of these 
bodies. The Unemployment Act, 1934, is a Ministry of Labour 
promotion. Besides having behind it the tradition we have en- 
deavoured to sketch, it has also the tradition of, opposition to the 
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institution on the other side of Whitehall—the Ministry of Health— 
the lineal descendant of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 and 
of the Poor Law Act of the 43rd year of Elizabeth. 


Mr. Lansbury’s Fanatical Opposition to Case Work 


Conditioned in these various ways, the functions allotted to the 
Officers of the Board have also suffered the impact of the powerful 
personality and fanatical beliefs of Mr. George Lansbury. Anyone 
who is acquainted with political life knows how weak characters 
shrink before a really powerful and aggressive personality, and the 
pains they will take to obviate and forestall its assaults. When to 
such a personality there is added a simple, uncompromising 
consistent creed, history shows it to be well nigh irresistible. Mr. 
Lansbury read the works of Karl Marx at the proper age for 
acquiring fanatical beliefs, and Marxist he has remained. His 
powerful intelligence long ago revealed to him that his real enemy 
in the field of need and distress was the C.O.S., with its belief in 
personality and its thought-out procedure for the implementing of 
its belief, viz: FAMILY CASE WORK. The moment he saw the 
Unemployment Bill 1933 he detected its Case Work potentialities 
and denounced them. Thus, in the Hansard report of his speech 
of 5th December 1933, the phrase “Charity Organisation Society” 
occurs no less than four times in a column-and-a-quarter. He 
said, “I would point out to the House that it (the Board) is exactly 
the same sort of body endowed with the full powers which they 
wanted, as the C.O.S. has been for the last half-century.” 


Mr. Lansbury’s followers, without his powers of mind and 
will, merely echo him, but his shadow is cast far over that army 
of 6,000 as, slowly and painfully, they begin to take up the task of 
Psychiatric Family Case Work prescribed by Sections 35 and 38 of 
their Act. 


The Official Head ‘Halts Between Two Opinions” 


A strange figure is their official Chief, the Secretary to the Board 
—Mr. Wilfrid Eady. He is first and foremost a Ministry of Labour 
man and an “inside” officer. One of the curious and most 
important features of British administration is the distinction 
between “inside” and ‘outside’ Officers. “Once in Whitehall, 
always in Whitehall’’; also, “Once outside Whitehall, always outside 
Whitehall”. The ‘outside’ Officers, Inspectors, etc., contend that 
the ‘inside’ men never understand the practical issues or the 
personalities involved: the “inside” men ignore “outside” men as 
persons unacquainted with high policy in legislation and adminis- 
tration. 
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Required by the manoeuvres on the part of politicians and 
Local Authorities to which we have referred, to produce a central 
administration of the central finance for the assistance of uninsured 
able-bodied unemployed persons, Mr. Eady sat down to draft the 
Board's Regulations, got them in summary form through the House 
of Commons, and then produced them in detail as “CMD 4791” 
in January 1935. This is a document of quite prodigious interest. 
Immense ingenuity has been exerted to provide a regulation for 
every contingency that can arise in operating the Act. As a 
treatise setting forth in general terms the kind of problems met 
with in Family Case Work, it would be difficult to match. Its 
weakness lies in the mere fact that by supplying the Officer with a 
regulation and an arithmetical calculation ready-made for every 
problem that is going to present itself, it necessitates mechanical 
functioning on the part of that Officer, and sets up such functioning 
as an alternative to the discretion which, in a great many places 
in the Regulations, is explicitly bestowed upon him. We do not 
subscribe to the view widely held in recent weeks, that if these 
Regulations had been far less detailed, and if, in consequence, 
Officers had been able to use their discretion, they could have 
eliminated all cases of hardship. We believe that the measure 
and the Regulations are both alike so generous as to eliminate 
hardship in any case. The hardship of which complaint is made 
is not dictionary “hardship” at all, but politicians’ “hardship”, 
which makes of a reasonable, logical, equitable ‘‘cut’’, a “hardship” 
for electioneering purposes. In our view, the unfortunate effect 
of providing a Regulation and an arithmetical calculation for every 
conceivable circumstance depends entirely upon its giving rise in 
the mind of the local Officer to the idea that he is an arithmetician 
and not a Case Worker. On the other hand, we are painfully 
aware of the fact that politicians will do their utmost to see to it 
that the local Officer is a pure arithmetician. It is on arithmetic 
that they will challenge his orders; and browbeat, terrify and 
malign him, every time. It is only if Mr. Hudson's dream is 
realised, and if the politician can be ruled right out for the twelve 
months between each Annual Report of the Board, that the 
atmosphere, practice, and tradition of Psychiatric Family Case 
Work can be developed. 


Unsuitable Preparation of British Civil Service 

But the Officer is labouring under another grave disability. 
Canadian readers are familiar not only with Case Work in practice, 
but also with its brilliant and attractive literature. To them it is 
a fascinating conception, and every application for assistance is an 
occasion for the practice of this the most exquisite of all the Arts. 
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The British Civil Service—and the whole of the 6,000 were 
recruited from persons already in the Civil Service—has never 
heard of Case Work literature and has been, with the single 
exception of Relieving Officers, of whom but few were accepted 
into the 6,000, debarred from attempting to do Case Work. The 
British Civil Service is recruited by means of examination designed 
to test ordinary educational attainments such as can be acquired 
in the schools and colleges of this country. Once admitted to the 
service as a result of successful competition against the other lads 
from his school or college, the Civil Servant is expected to learn the 
technique, philosophy, tradition, and the art of his branch of 
service as he goes along. We leave it to our Canadian readers to 
decide how far Case Work as practiced in the great cities of Canada 
could be learned in any such manner. 


We conclude by a final expression of faith. We believe that 
Case Work is an integral part of the mystery of human life: that, 
with one exception, nothing can prevent the Case Work idea from 
developing in the mind and heart of persons whose function it is 
to give a hand to their fellows in need, perplexity and distress. 
The exception—we need hardly now repeat—is what Mr. Sidney 
Webb in his pre-political days called the “‘lion in the path’’, namely, 
politics. 


Although its Officers describe the work of their Board as a 
“mass production” job, they are nonetheless convinced that it is 


going to be far superior to any work done under the Poor Laws 
during three centuries. 


Attitude of the Board's Officers to Private Agencies 


Canadian readers may like to know what prospects there are of 
co-operation between the Officers of the Board and Private 
Agencies. The reply is that, so far, the Board has refused to join 
the Social Service Exchange in London, but is expected to join in 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and elsewhere. Most of the 
Officers have given emissaries of Private Agencies a courteous 
welcome, but, in almost every instance, exhibited an almost 
complete lack of acquaintance with what Voluntary Agencies are 
and what they do. By a most unfortunate contretemps, just when 
the Ministry of Labour was about to make its tremendous excursion 
into Poor Law functions; just when, in consequence, its Officers 
needed more than anything else in all the world a close acquain- 
tance and close association with the high quality Case Work of the 
Private Agencies engaged in it, the true function of voluntary effort 
was represented to be that of providing recreation and occupation 
centres for the unemployed. This was so delightfully simple, 
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intelligible, popular, and had such an excellent press, that, even 
braving the displeasure of the Trade Union Congress, the Ministry 
of Labour fairly “waded in”, making grants of £1 for £1 raised 
voluntarily for this purpose. 


British Expenditure on Work Relief 


A last word. The statement has been made in authoritative 
sources in the U.S.A., that the British Government has ‘done 
nothing for the unemployed but find a third of the cost of the dole’’; 
and it is, perhaps, partly by way of contrast that President 
Roosevelt is pinning his faith to an_ all-work-relief program. 
Canadian readers may like to be reminded that the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, did not pronounce against ad 
libitum work relief as the Government's policy, until more than one 
thousand million pounds had been spent (since the War) on State 
Housing designed principally as work relief; and until £190 
millions had been spent (December 1920-December 1931) on 
specific work relief projects; while—largely through their efforts 
to relieve unemployment otherwise than by doles—the annual 
expenditure of Local Authorities had risen to £262 millions and 
their indebtedness was £1,500 millions. 


THE JEWISH FAMILY SOCIETY AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE PUBLIC AGENCY 


The Jewish Family Society and its Relation to the Public 
Agency " is a very timely study of current relationships in forty-one 
cities in the United States and the two Canadian cities of Montreal 
and Toronto. The data was solicited from Jewish family agencies 
last Fall through the efforts of the National Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds and Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research by means of a questionnaire covering the major points 
on which information was desired. It was explained that with but 
a few changes, the conclusions are applicable to-day. 

Although the study reflects the experience of Jewish family 
agencies, it should prove of equal interest to other family societies 
as well as public relief departments, due to the similarity of problems 
requiring adjustment, when under the impact of depression, private 
agencies were compelled to relinquish their responsibility toward 
clients by referring and transferring them to public agencies. Most 
family welfare societies did this with extreme reluctance, because of 
misgivings as to the efficacy and adequacy of public welfare 
departments. 
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Despite the fact, that at present, problems in the administration 
of public relief still exist, there has been developed in the majority 
of cities a gradual and fairly satisfactory functioning of the public 
agency, together with joint planning for care in co-operative cases. 


Special Problems for the Jewish Agency 


Jewish family agencies, as compared with those of other groups, 
had perhaps rather more cause for apprehension when limitation 
of funds made it necessary to transfer their clients to the public 
agencies. One of the main underlying doubts centred about the 
unsuitability of commissary relief for Jewish dietary needs, when 
public relief was given in kind. 

There was also fear that certain Jewish attitudes, influenced 
by religious and traditional practice might be misunderstood to the 
detriment of the morale of sensitive clients. 

In some cities, too, relief standards had reached a reasonably 
high level in Jewish family agencies, and these presented a marked 
contrast in comparison with the restricted provision for needs 
recognized by public agencies as bare necessities. This is indicated 
very conclusively in an analysis of budgetary provision embodied 
in this study. Comparable data was obtained from twenty-five 
cities and include such needs as food, rent, fuel, light, clothing, 
household expenses, recreation, car fare, medical, dental and nursing 
care, incidental and other expenses. Although all these requirements 
were met by the Jewish agencies with very few exceptions, the public 
agencies made provision in their budgets for only a small proportion 
of them, on a much less liberal basis in most instances. 

It is interesting to note that seven agencies participating in 
this study, still retain full administrative responsibility for relieving 
Jewish families in distress in their communities. However, the 
major problem of the relief furnished by these particular agencies 
is from public funds. 

A summary of the findings indicates that in regard to intake 
policy “there is a fairly general tendency in the middle-sized and 
larger Jewish agencies toward the acceptance and retention of 
situations which would benefit from intensive case work, flexibility 
in relief and the specialized services which the Jewish agency has 
developed.” 

“Unemployment, unaccompanied by complicating factors,” is 
mentioned most often in the replies as the type situation which 
falls indisputably within the scope of the public agency. 


Public or Private—Intake Policy 
In this connection, the actual determining factors as formulated 
in several cities are quoted. As an example, the Jewish Welfare 
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Society of Philadelphia lists, as follows, reasons for transfer or 
referral to the public agency. 


(a) The need of the family is primarily economic. 

(b) There are problems in addition to economic need in the 
family, but the family desires nothing but relief. 

(c) There are problems which require treatment but for one 
reason or another, over a long period of time treatment 
has been unsuccessful. Because of the nature of the 
situation, further contact on the part of the private agency 
is probably futile and undesirable. 

(d) In a few instances, there are definite requests for transfer 
to the public agency because of the feeling that the public 
agency is the responsible source for relief of economic 
distress.”’ 


Well defined procedures have been developed in many com- 
munities for the transfer or referral of cases from the private to 
the public agency and vice-versa and for joint action on co-operative 
cases. This is facilitated most successfully in communities where 
public agencies employ some trained personnel, whose social work 
standards are similar to those of workers in the private agencies. 
In these cities, co-operative care is initiated by conference and 
summaries. Or, the responsible workers in the two agencies involved, 
may exchange some very elementary information on the joint case 
and keep each other informed of developments only intermittently. 

On October 31st, 1934, twenty per cent of the families under 
active care of thirty-five Jewish agencies were receiving financial 
aid supplementary to public relief. Another eleven per cent were 
receiving service only in addition to relief obtained from the public 
agency. 

‘The relationship involving co-operative care for a select group 
of cases, has been influenced by the strength of the Jewish agency's 
resources, the attitude of the public agency towards supplementa- 
tion, the attitude of the Jewish community, and the adequacy of 
the public agency's budget. In some cities, of which Chicago and 
Cleveland are examples, the public agency is averse to supple- 
mentation in any form. In most cities, however, the Jewish agency 
is permitted and in a few instances, invited to work co-operatively 
on selected public cases. The most highly developed co-operative 
relationship may be found in cities in which the Jewish agency itself 
administers public relief on co-operative cases, keeps records for the 
public agency and confines contact with the family to one agency 
only, as in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Newark.” 

In the city of Pittsburg, the co-operative cases of all the private 
agencies are segregated in one district of the public agency where 
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they are handled by private agency workers who requisition public 
relief as necessary. 


Supplemental Services 


Some of the more general reasons expressed by private agencies 
for supplementing relief and furnishing service are similar to those 
which originally made them hesitant in referring cases to the public 
agencies. Among them are :— 


(a) Possible effects of inadequate and inflexible relief policies 
on the family. 


(b) Possibility of psychological damage because of the manner 
in which relief is given. 


(c) The irregularity of provision for clothing, the very limited 
rent schedule, the lack of provision for carfare. 


(d) One agency expresses hesitancy in referring cases which 
show a tendency to dependency, because of the likelihood 
of this factor being overlooked and not treated by the 
public agency.” 


One agency is not “ sold" on co-operative cases because of ‘the 
“wear and tear” on clients and workers, due to the presence of 
two workers on the case. 


On the other hand, the demonstration value of the private 
agency is referred to in some of the replies. The Baltimore Jewish 
Social Service Bureau writes “* until such time as the public agency 
is able to administer adequate relief on an individualized case-work 
basis, it is the duty of the Bureau to supply a limited number of 
families with that quality of service and quantity of relief which 


will demonstrate to the public agency the importance and value 
of both.” 


Participation in policy-making for the public agency is afforded 
several Jewish agencies through representation on important 
committees. In this way, the direction to be taken by the public 
agency in these communities will be strongly influenced by lay 
leaders who have had the benefit of expert professional guidance. 

Sustained consideration is being given to inter-agency relations 
by committees of staff and board members in nearly all cities 
replying. 


The Future 


In summing up general attitudes toward the public agency, 
the report states ‘A note struck repeatedly by many of the replying 
agencies is the growing conviction that public relief is here to stay, 
that standards are likely to improve and that the Jewish agency 
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can contribute to their development only by working closely with 
the public agency despite its many limitations. This conviction has 
made for a more friendly relationship and for the growth of 
opportunities for co-operative action.” 

The Bureau of Jewish Social Research has issued seven reports, 
which charted the thinking, policy and practice of the Jewish family 
agency during the depression. These reports are brought up to date 
with the material in this digest. It concludes that “from all 
available signs there has been no slackening in the tempo of change 
and no retreat from the path taken by the great majority of Jewish 
agencies in the early years of the depression. With private funds 
at a fairly stationary level, and need still rising, the bulk of 
dependent Jewish families continues to be the responsibility of the 
public agency. How to relate itself most effectively to the public 
program, and make their specialized services available to as many 
Jewish families as resources permit, remains the central problem 
confronting the Jewish family agency.” 


MALCA FRIEDMAN. 


NOTES 
FAMILY SERVICE BUREAU, HAMILTON 


The Family Welfare Bureau of Hamilton has changed its name 
to the Family Service Bureau as indicating more clearly the scope 
of its work in the community, and in order to avoid confusion with 
the Public Welfare Department. 
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CANADA'S YOUNGEST 
COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL AGENCIES 


By DuRwARD THOMAS 





On April 17th, 1935, representatives of over 40 organizations 
of Saskatoon formed themselves into a council of social agencies 
on the basis of a constitution previously submitted to them. This 
significant step marked the culmination of several years’ endeavor. 
For a long time many public-spirited citizens have wished for better 
integration of social welfare in Saskatoon. Spasmodic attempts 
at closer cooperation, though not always successful, have taught 
their lessons. 

Among the legal maxims of Lord Bacon is the following: “In 
jure non remota causa sed proxima spectatur. It were infinite for 
law to judge the causes of causes, and their impulsions one of 
another; therefore it contenteth itself with the immediate cause, 
and judgeth of acts by that, without looking to any further degree.” 
This vague dictum may justify the omission of a great many events 
and personalities in the series leading to formation of The Com- 
munity Council of Saskatoon, It may be worth while, however, 
to record two or three dominating and proximate impulses with 
emphases on the influence of: (1) The Canadian Welfare Council, 
(2) the trained social worker and (3) youth, on social welfare 
developments in Canada. 

In 1930 the Saskatoon Local Council of Women requested 
the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare (as its name 
then was) to survey social welfare conditions in Saskatoon. The 
survey was made under the supervision of Miss Dorothy King and 
brought immediate results. Miss King’s report recommended 
“the creation of centralized clearing and family welfare services 

. . the establishment of a central welfare organisation under the 
management of a board of directors with a trained social service 
worker as its executive officer.” 

Pursuant to this advice The Family Welfare Association and 
Social Service Bureau of Saskatoon was organized. The Local 
Council of Women took the lead in its organization while several 
service clubs assumed temporary financial responsibility. A board 
of directors was elected and the Canadian Council was asked to 
procure a trained social worker as executive officer of the new 
association. Miss Whitton’s success in luring Miss Lillian. 
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Thomson, B.Sc., from New York City to the new post “out West’ 
was noteworthy, not only for Saskatoon, but for social welfare 
standards of Canada. 

Miss Thomson's part in the formation of The Community 
Council of Saskatoon was so important that a word or two about 
her is essential. On another occasion, it is hoped, a more adequate 
appreciation of her work in Saskatoon may be expressed. That 
her services to the community during the past four very difficult 
years are fully appreciated was indicated recently by her name 
being included in the list of those to receive Silver Jubilee Medals. 

Miss Thomson is a native of Owen Sound, a Canadian and a 
graduate of the Department of Social Service of the University of 
Toronto. She did voluntary social work at St. Christopher House 
while taking her course at Toronto. On finishing there she 
sojourned to England and took her degree at the London School of 
Economics. From thence she went to a settlement house in New 
York and for two years prior to coming to Saskatoon was with 
The Charity Organisation Society of the same city. Her training 
and experience, therefore, were exceptionally fine. Combined with 
her high and well disciplined professional standards are a capacity 
for ceaseless work and a meticulous care for details. 

Miss Thomson became Director of The Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation and Social Service Bureau of Saskatoon in August, 1931. 
Her first impression must have been rather baffling, for when she 
arrived her association had a Board, but nothing else—no office, 
no equipment, no assistant, no plan of action. Already the clouds 
of depression and financial stringency had forecast their darkening 
shadows over Saskatoon. Saskatoon is a city of 45,000—a distri- 
buting center dependent largely upon the wheat crop and the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers of Central and Northern Saskatche- 
wan. From some points of view a worse moment to launch a new 
social service program could not have been chosen. 

A free office was obtained from the City Government, a confi- 
dential exchange established and family case work begun. The 
exchange has not worked satisfactorily because some of the 
agencies fail to use it. The energies required to solve their objec- 
tions have been absorbed in relief problems, for the new association 
took charge of the Saskatoon Clothing Depot and investigates the 
needs of all applicants for clothing relief. 

Miss King’s report also discussed the advisability of forming 
a council of social agencies in Saskatoon. She indicated that it 
would seem ‘‘a responsibility of the new Welfare Bureau to assume 
the initiative and to work steadily towards the establishment of 
such a Council.” This responsibility Miss Thomson assumed for 
herself and kept the subject continuously before her Board. 
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As with business corporations, though with not the same 
sinister import, we hope, there is considerable interlocking of 
directorates of social welfare agencies in a small city. Thus from 
the Social Service Board radiated information about the technique 
of cooperation and the importance of a council of social agencies. 
The Young Men's Section of the Board of Trade is represented on 
the Social Service Board and it was they who responded most 
actively to the idea. They made several abortive attempts to 
interest the people concerned in the subject. Meetings were held 
at which Miss Thomson spoke, but ground was lost by the Young 
Men's Section prematurely sounding out the organizations on the 
subject of a community chest. There was a reaction against a 
council because it became identified with the chest idea. The 
Young Men's Section, however, never let go the task of sponsoring 
acouncil. The visits of Miss Charlotte Whitton and Miss Marjorie 
Bradford during the spring and summer of 1934 did a great deal to 
clarify the situation and encourage further action on sounder lines. 

While the Young Men's Section were groping in the social 
welfare field another group of young men—the Junior Bar Associa- 
tion of Saskatoon—had undertaken to maintain a Legal Aid 
Department in Miss Thomson's office in September, 1933. Each 
Monday evening one or two of these younger barristers, in rotation, 
attend the office for the purpose of giving legal advice to indigents. 
This service was supervised by Mr. Durward Thomas, B.A., LL.B., 
one of their members, who became a member of the Social Service 
Board. Mr. Thomas is also a member of the Young Men's Section 
of the Board of Trade and his interest in social welfare led to his 
being appointed early in 1935 chairman of the Section’s committee 
fostering the formation of a council of social agencies. Thus three 
streams met. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Thomas the Young Men's Section 
invited all social welfare and interested organisations to send 
representatives to a meeting on March 20th to consider the forma- 
tion of a council. A temporary program committee had been set 
up composed of five young people: Mr. Thomas and Mr. Herbert 
Larson of the Young Men's Section; Miss Lillian Thomson; Miss 
Helene Sneddon, one of the Victorian Order nurses; and Miss Helen 
Thompson, General Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. Dr. W. C. Murray, 
President of the University of Saskatchewan, consented to address 
the meeting and this was announced in the circular—an important 
factor in arresting attention and obtaining an attendance of over 
60 delegates. 

The meeting was far from satisfactory. Mr. Thomas called 
it to order on behalf of the Young Men's Section of the Board of 
Trade, explained its purpose and outlined the uses of a council of 
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social agencies. He was elected temporary chairman. Dr. 
Murray's address on community planning and his great prestige 
did wonders to allay fears, but there remained confusion between a 
council and a chest. Miss Thomson explained the type of program 


a council might pursue. Two resolutions were adopted: (1): 


approving the principle of a council and requesting the Young 
Men's Section to submit an outline program and a draft constitu- 
tion to the organisations and (2) fixing the date of a second meeting 
for April 17th. Each of the delegates was handed a classified list 
of 46 organisations invited and a copy of Miss Whitton’s “The 
Bewildered Community To-day—Canada 1934." These helped to 
create interest and the latter to explain the machinery of coordina- 
tion. Between March 20th and April 17th with this information 
in their hands as well as a draft constitution and a suggested 
program the delegates had time and material to seriously consider 
the proposal. 


On April 17th the delegates met again. A decided change 
from a tone of skepticism to one of friendliness had taken place. 
By a happy coincidence, Mr. L. B. Ring, Provincial Child Protec- 
tion Commissioner, was in Saskatoon and attended the meeting. 
When the motion to organise—moved, seconded and spoken to by 
three presidents of key organisations—was finally put it carried 
unanimously, and only three of the 46 organisations have declined 
to join. A nominating committee was immediately named to 
report at the first Annual Meeting and the meeting then proceeded 
with a symposium on Summer Recreation for Young People in 
Saskatoon arranged by the temporary program committee. Lunch 
was served at the close and a great deal accomplished toward 
getting the delegates acquainted with each other and each other's 
work. The name of the new council was one suggested by Miss 
Bradford as being short and euphonious and descriptive of an 
ideal. 


The Community Council of Saskatoon held its first official and 
Annual Meeting on May 15th. The nominating committee had 
given great pains to selecting the officers and executive committee. 
Besides the personal element they had given place to the principles 
that, so far as possible, the main religious groups should be 
represented as well as the key organisations; no organisation should 
have more than one member on the executive and it should be 
divided between Board members and Executive officers as well as 
between men and women. Their report was unanimously adopted. 
Preliminary organisation is now complete. The officers are as 
follows: 
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Patrons..... Rt. Rev. Bishop W. T. Hallam (Anglican). 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Gerald Murray (Roman Catholic). 

Hon. Pres...Dr. W. C. Murray......President of the University 
of Saskatchewan. 

Hon. Vice- 

Presidents... Mrs. R. J. Macdonald ..Former Municipal Regent of 
the [.0.D.E. and past Presi- 
dent of the Saskatoon Local 
Council of Women, etc. 

Mrs. S. Hillman........ President of the United 
Hebrew Relief. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman. ..Durward Thomas....... Young Men's Section of the 
Board of Trade. 

Ist Vice Ch..Mrs. A. L. Koyl........ President Victorian Order of 
Nurses. 

2nd Vice Ch. Father Mulcahey.......Catholic Clergy. 


Sec.-Treas...Miss Lillian Thomson ..Family Welfare Association 
and Social Service Bureau. 
Mrs. W. H. Cleveland ..President Bethany Hospital 
Board. 
Dean F. C. Cronkite....Children’s Aid Society 
(Dean of the Law School). 


Mrs. J. A. Forrester ....Local Council of Women. 

J. M. Goldenberg, LL.B. . United Hebrew Relief. 

W. H. Moor.. ....General Secretary Y.M.C.A. 
Mrs. W. L. Noyes. . Panwa Past President Y.W.C.A, 
Rev. F. Williams....... Ministerial Association, 


The temporary program committee had arranged another 
symposium on relief, unemployment and unemployment insurance, 
which followed the formal business of the Annual Meeting. Lunch 
was again provided and greater progress made toward molding the 
diverse elements into an integrated whole.- The new Executive 
Committee has now met and considered a program for the forth- 
coming year. Several subjects were proposed, viz: (1) Survey of 
the confidential exchange situation. A strong committee was 
appointed to study this subject and bring in a report to the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee to be held in June. (2) The 
delinquency area in Saskatoon. (3) Record and statistics keeping 
by the various organisations. (4) Setting up study groups for 
future home makers. The whole council will not meet again until 
September unless something special arises. A very good start has 
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been made and there seems to be no reason for doubting that much 
good will come from Canada’s youngest council of social agencies. 

While no attempt has been made in this short article to give 
credit to all the persons and forces contributing to the essential 
spirit of harmony and cooperation between the agencies concerned 
it is clear that the three elements mentioned at the beginning were 
vital factors in the formation of The Community Council of 
Saskatoon: 


(1) The influence of The Canadian Welfare Council in 


(a) Miss Dorothy King’s report on social welfare condi- 
tions in Saskatoon in 1930; 

(b) Miss Whitton’s advice to the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion and Social Service Bureau in its early stages, her 
procuring Miss Lillian Thomson, and her direct 
influence when visiting Saskatoon; 

(c) Miss Bradford in suggesting the name of the council 
adopted and in addressing different groups on the 
subject when in Saskatoon; 

(d) Miss Muriel Tucker's visit to Saskatoon while the 
Council was in process of organisation. Her talks 
on family welfare work and discussions of the con- 
fidential exchange came at a time when there was 
unusual interest in the subjects. 

(2) The trained social worker as seen in the influence of Miss 

Lillian Thomson. 


(3) Youth is the mainspring of progress as shown in the activi- 
ties of the Young Men's Section of the Board of Trade, the 
Junior Barristers of Saskatoon, the temporary program 
committee and the first chairman of the Council. 


NOTES 


MOTION PICTURES ENTERING CANADA 


Imports of this nature for the bi-monthly period of April and 
May 1935 continued the marked increase in French films indicated 
in the preceding period, these surpassing entries from Britain in 
extent and value. 


Country Feet Value 
United Kingdom............... 144,999 $11,615.00 
RT IRS 6-6 k acccasie ecasincin 457,136 36,860.00 
PR i ccskinnnde deed eaewees 158,763 12,721.00 


760,898 $61,196.00 
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DELINQUENCY AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


+ 


THE VOLUNTARY CASE WORK AGENCY 
AND JUVENILE REHABILITATION 
O. L. AUSTIN AND K. H. RoceErs * 


(omitting certain summarized tables in the original study) 





The following article is an attempt to indicate a major problem that 
any agency supervising juvenile adjustments is likely to meet: It is 
suggested that a plan of Mental Health Clinic and agency cooperation is 
of considerable value respecting the difficulties of supervision. Even with 
such a superior method in action there is still the likelihood that there are 
certain “inoperable’’ cases. Aims, method and scope of a voluntary 
agency working in the field of the treatment and prevention and juvenile 
delinquency are herein outlined. 


The recent publication entitled “One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents” written by Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck has 
attracted wide attention.* At first it tended to cause considerable 
consternation in the field of juvenile preventative services. This 
has brought forward several pertinent articles of both explanatory 
and critical intent. Neither in the original study nor in any of 
the articles following upon this has very much been said about 
the role played by the voluntary agency whose interest centres 
around the treatment and prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 
In both Canada and the United States such agencies assume a 


large and often a semi-official part in probationary and preventative 
service. 


This study by Dr. and Mrs. Glueck is pertinent to a particular 
court and attendant psychiatric clinic. In the investigation it is 
evident that there is need for the classification of cases on the basis 
of a qualitative analysis of offences and of improvement under the 
direction of the diagnostic and treatment services, as well as a more 
careful consideration of the theories underlying some of the basic 
assumptions. In the first place, it is not to be inferred that all 
clinic services are as relatively remote from the court administering 
the clinic's recommendations. Secondly, were the findings of Dr. 
Glueck based wholly upon a thousand “‘chronic’’ delinquents, then 
either treatment is relatively hopeless for this group or present 


*The writers do not feel entirely satisfied that their names only should appear at this point. They 
would like to include the names of Frank Sharpe and Dr. G. W. Anderson. 

Mr. Sharpe is the General Secretary of the Big Brother Movement, Toronto, It is his untiring 
interest in defining the scope of his organization’s most effective effort and his continual emphasis 
upon the possibility of preventative work that has given rise to the idea outlined in this article. 

Dr. G. W. Anderson, Psychiatrist and Director of the Psychiatric Clinic of the Toronto Juvenile 
Court, is an active supporter and worker for the cooperation of clinic and supervising agency in the 
direction of juveniles toward better social adjustment. His effort and faith have made practical and 
operable the plan we have outlined. . 

We are more than grateful to these two experienced workers in the field of Juvenile Delinquency 
for their efforts on our behalf and their continual kindly direction. 

* Dr. Sheldon Glueck and Mrs. Glueck:—‘‘One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents” (Cambridge, 1934). 
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treatment facilities are hopelessly inadequate. However, we are 
not prepared to admit either the assumption or the inferences. 


The Toronto Set-up 


A diagnostic differentiation between ‘chronic’ and _ other 
delinquencies is necessary if any progress is to be possible in the 
treatment of the “chronic” recidivists. The voluntary agency is 
probably limited in its effectiveness by this very need. A discus- 
sion of the problems and procedures of a voluntary social agency 
operating in the field of delinquency will probably indicate the 
force on this point. 

The City of Toronto boasts a delinquency rate reported to be 
among the lowest in North America for cities of similar size. 
There remains nevertheless cause for serious reflection when the 
question of recidivism is considered. While the absolute number of 
both recidivists and first offenders has constantly decreased over a 
period of years, a relationship has appeared between the percentage 
of recidivists and the percentage of recidivist offences, which 
suggests the presence of a group of children who lag behind in their 
response to treatment. 

It is in the treatment of these recidivists that the most difficult 
case work is experienced. The machinery for handling the problem 
is comprised of an experienced Juvenile Court, outstanding in this 
country, aided by its own clinical service and two _ unofficial 
voluntary organizations known as the Big Brother Movement and 
the Big Sister Association. There is, of course, a wide range of 
other social services including those in the family field, special place- 
ment services, and the child protection agencies, as well as special 
clinical facilities for unusual cases when necessary. 

The Toronto Juvenile Court handles officially some 1,200 child- 
ren a year of which, in 1933, 58.14% of the cases were adjourned 
sine die. Of the remaining 41.86%, largely the serious cases, 7.2% 
were placed on probation to the Court, 1.13% were fined, 1.69% 
were sent to the Industrial School, and 24.72% were placed under 
the supervision of the Big Brothers. 

“The Juvenile Court Clinic recommends Big Brother supervision 
in a large number of clinic cases and in turn the Big Brother organi- 
zation refers some 25% of their active cases to the clinic. This is 
indicative of the large degree of co-operation which exists between the 
Big Brother movement, the psychiatric court clinic, and the juvenile 
court. It is of such a kind that for practical purposes the Big 
Brother staff often act as court and clinic workers”. 


This close relationship between the Big Brothers and the court 
clinic is designed to produce the maximum investigation and follow- 
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up services for each case. The court clinic makes its own investiga- 
tion, consisting of social, psychological, medical and psychiatric 
services for each case referred to them. Recently a co-operative 
procedure has been effected between the Big Brother organization 
and the clinic which improves investigation and follow-up services. 
It is the general feeling that this procedure, which we now outline, 
has proven satisfactory. 


Procedure 


When a case first comes to the Big Brothers from the Court, 
identifying information is secured. At the same time a copy of the 
court clinic record is secured and to this is added a synoptic record 
madefromthecase histories of other agencies active, or formerly active, 
on the case. This material, together with any significant informa- 
tion relative to the court appearance is made immediately available 
to the Field Secretary. The foregoing might be regarded as the first 
or inceptive stage of the case work procedure. Case-work is begun 
at once on the basis of this information. But during the first 
month the field worker especially considers those factors in the home, 
school, or play life of the child which evidence some point of 
emotional stress, or some personality factor. The emphasis of 
this second investigation is placed less upon incidental data and 
far more on intimate aspects of family relationships. At the end 
of that time this information is tabulated on a standardized form 
which serves as a basis for the worker's considerations. The clinic 
investigation, and this environment-personality, schedule together 
with the progress reports taken from the case records or by direct 
questioning of the worker, constitute the basis for a clinic review, 
from which a more complete and permanent diagnostic summary 
is then constructed. Treatment plans are then reaffirmed, altered, 
or supplemented in this summary. The case can be reviewed in 
clinic whenever necessary; this is done at frequent intervals as a 
matter of routine. 


The Recidivist Problem 


Despite effort founded on what is thus believed to be a reliable 
investigation, diagnostic and follow-up service, there is a residue 
of cases which do not respond to these case-work procedures. The 
comparatively small percentage of children committed to Industrial 
School, or sent to the Working Boys’ Home, and the larger per- 
centage of children who must be removed from their home environ- 
ment, are sufficient however to cause diligent inquiry as to why 
children do record further delinquency. Neither clinic nor case- 
working agency can be held responsible, always, for the failure of 
adjustment with the casual delinquent with more than one court 
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appearance, or with the habitual delinquent. It is equally 
erroneous to assume that every recividist is inherently a “habitual” 
delinquent. 


Indeed, the percentage of such cases where the admission 
would be granted is probably relatively small to the total appearing 
before the courts. It is probable that the curve of offences on the 
basis of chronological age often encountered is not a smooth curve 
at all except by virtue of the overlapping of separate curves, each 
curve representing an adjustment problem relative to certain ages, 
and not necessarily related to type of offence. 


It has been alleged that if a boy appears in Juvenile Court once, 
and then appears later in Adult Court, that the maladjustment 
indicated in the later appearance in court is a continuation of the 
juvenile maladjustment. On this basis, it is argued by many adult 
probation officers that they have no chance to reform the offender 
as he is ‘a chronic delinquent”. From a clinic and a case work 
standpoint the statement is unfair in a great number of cases. 
There is some evidence that many of the children appearing in 
Juvenile Court prior to 10 years of age represent neglect rather 
than problems in adjustment. While at 14 to 15 years there 
emerges an apex of what might be described as educational 
problems; and at 17 or 18 the dominant problem is generally what 
might be described as of industrial or economic purport. Adolescent 
instability, especially under the stress of school pressure, becomes 
pronounced at about 14 years. An economic problem may also 
come to the fore at this age in those homes with large families and 
small incomes. While the clinic and case working agency is respon- 
sible for chronic maladjustment cases, supposing that treatment 
resources are available, yet because the child is an incidental, or 
educational, problem at 14 years it is hardly just to assume that the 
treatment agencies can be charged with failure if he again becomes 
an incidental or economic problem at 19 years. Such agencies are 
responsible for making adjustments as each problem arises, but 
even two or three or more chance encounters with the law do not 
necessarily prove chronic maladjustment. 


The Chronic Delinquent always ‘‘a poor risk”. 


It is the experience of case-working agencies that incidental 
delinquents readily respond to treatment. The Boston Survey 
shows that in their cases of this group, there was about an even 
chance of success or failure whether or not the recommendations 
of the clinic were carried out. Studying the treatment of chronic 
delinquents in Toronto, there seems to be no constant factor (such 
as the length of time the case was carried, type or amount of treat- 
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ment, intelligence in ordinary ranges, age, or number of court 
appearances) that seems to be related in any consistent degree to 
successful treatment with these children. Chronic delinquents 
usually show poor social, racial, physical, and mental background. 
But strange as it may seem, frequently there is no evidence of the 
faulty home training that one would expect. These children 
respond very little, if at all, to social therapy; yet social workers 
accepting them for care, accept a responsibility which so far they 
admit they have not been able to discharge effectively. Clinic and 
worker would be quite justified in going on record when they assume 
such care, that certain cases of chronic maladjustment are poor 
adjustment risks. Other cases, where chronic maladjustment is 
not the problem, respond relatively quickly to treatment. Thus 
the common statistical practice where both types of cases are 
recorded as equal adjustment risks heavily weights the probability 
of failure in the total cases considered. One may well ponder what 
percentage of children who come to the big Brothers from the 
Court, or are referred by a social agency for care and treatment, 
fall in the category of the emotionally unstable child with delinquent 
patterns budding into the “criminal type of psychopath which 
comprises 30% of the prison population.” 


Social agencies of good standard have never refused treatment 
to any child in need of their care although often in undertaking 
this responsibility, they were aware of the scattered and incomplete 
answers to the problems of personality and adjustment, involved, 
and of the hampering limitations placed upon them by the 
technical difficulties of law enforcement, agency relationships, and 
the meager provision of specialized extra-home treatment open to 
them (apart from the correctional school or the hospital for the 
defective). As one considers the efforts of these workers who labor 
with initiative, intensity of effort and high social-mindedness, one 
cannot help but wonder what should have been done that was not 
done to have saved this or that case from repeating. 


Two cases may offer some idea of the problems confronting the 
social agency and its efforts for adjustment. The first case is one 
where an entirely satisfactory adjustment could hardly be expected 
in the home or in the boy, and where grave apprehension may well 
be entertained concerning the boy's future social stability. 


John was aged 13 when referred to the Big Brother Movement. His 
1.Q. was 86 on most of the tests with some rise and fall above and below 
this level along with a scattering in the test results themselves. The 
case*was reported as adjusted, in relation to delinquency at the close of 
the contact, when the boy passed beyond the jeisledineioen of the agency. 

The chief problems in the home of the boy were those of gross absence 
of home standards of decency, morality, family cohesion, religion and social 
feeling. The pseudo-foster-mother was a common law wife alleged to be 
the proprietress of a bawdy house. Possibly because of her desire to have 
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the boy out of the home as much as possible there was a noticeable lack of 
supervision and discipline both in and out of the home. 


John’s chief problems seemed to arise from faulty training and a 
consequent lack ol ateade: to these were added a medical problem and 
a mental problem. John was diagnosed an endocrine type and pre- 
psychotic. 

The Field Worker's problem was antagonism and suspicion on the part 
of the parents and the boy. Nevertheless certain ‘treatments’ were 
attempted and many of them were actually carried through. During 
the course of treatment it was necessary to trace a wandering family 
residence, ‘in and out” of the city, five times in all. Following this the 
medical work recommended by the Court's Psychiatric Clinic was 
completed (general hospital work, T. & A. operation, basal-metabolism 
tests, x-ray, dental work, and the supplying of medicine gratis were some 
of the services). The first time John was sent to the hospital for x-ray he 
refused to co-operate and was discharged. Strenuous efforts failed to 
secure this co-operation, and it was necessary to put the boy in detention 
until the medical work could be carried out. Home contacts were 
attempted many times. At first the worker was rarely able to get beyond 
a door-step interview, so the parents were brought in a friendly and un- 
official way to be advised by the Judge; that failed, and other agencies 
were asked to assist in securing their collaboration. Finally the boy was 
brought to court on violation and the parents, still maintaining their 
uncooperative and antagonistic attitude, were put in detention for con- 
tempt of court. All attempts proved abortive to arouse any spontaneous 
interest in this dull, depressed and suspicious lad. 


In this case of a delinquent, pre-psychotic boy with physical dis- 
abilities, friendliness failed so far as the home was concerned. Co- 
operation of the home was never secured except for transitory periods and 
then only after court pressure. Yet an adjustment was effected as regards 
delinquency for a period (at this writing) of over four years. Are we 
justified in concluding that John has been remolded into an integrated 
personality? Are the Big Brothers and the Clinic to be held to strict 
account if this boy finally becomes a ne’er-do-well, a psychotic, a criminal, 
or all of these? What will happen to John if he meets industrial, 
economic, further health , or matrimonial problems? 


The second example of case work procedure, while less bizarre than 
this case, presents a situation where unfortunate family circumstances, 
(free however of any viciousness or social inadequacy) mitigated against 
the child. It was finally necessary to remove the child from the parents 
after securing their hard-won consent, and he was placed in a carefully 
selected foster-home. 


Charles was aged 10 when he came under the direction of the Big 
Brothers via the court. His intelligence was variously placed between 
1.Q. 73 and I.Q. 80. Finally placed in a foster-home through a co-opera- 
ting child placing agency he has now remained there, happily placed, for 
a period of tan years at this date and there has been no recurrence of 
abnormal trends of behaviour. 


The chief problem in the home was the mother's inability and fretful- 
ness, attributed to the chronic invalidism of the father. The death of the 
father has not broken the strain for economic pressure has taken its place. 
The parental supervision of the boy in the home was erratic and sometimes 
excessively burdensome, so that Charles had an almost complete lack of 
interest or energy outlet outside the home, except school, and he was 
rapidly losing interest in himself and his environment. He was making 
little effort to break the thraldom of continuous hours of household duties. 
The worker was faced with the problem of a mother and a boy who gave 
the appearance of sensing and responding to plans, but who actually did 
not or were not able to maintain their interest to the extent of working 
the plan for any extended length of time. The problem was at first some- 
what obscure and the first attack was that of further investigation. Treat- 
ment then swung radically in an effort to find some interest outlet for the 
boy. At the same time clinical and medical work continued concurrently 
with investigation. This was especially necessary as outwardly the home 
appeared quite normal. 
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The approach was along the line of seeking parental co-operation and 
understanding, simultaneously re-organizing the boy's routine and 
attempting the task of arousing his interest. Apparently, however, 
parental understanding of the boy's problem, or at least a capability of 
altering circumstances, was at a minimum but the willingness of the home 
to co-operate was never questioned. Because of the illness in the home no 
further pressure could be placed on the Mother. The Mother herself 
came to the point where she realized that she could not carry the burden 
of the boy's supervision any longer. She was quite aware of her failure, 
but was unable to alter the circumstances that caused the difficulty. She 
reached the point where she gladly accepted the advice that the boy would 
have to go out of the home for a time. Some neighbour had told her of 
the advantages of a certain type of institutional treatment, and she seized 
upon this idea as her own. It took prolonged and intense effort to show 
the mother that the treatment which she was now proposing was not, in 
the opinion of the clinic, the proper type. After some weeks, during 
which time the boy became increasingly more delinquent the Mother 
finally accepted foster-home service. For about three years now this boy 
has given no further trouble. He has developed some interest occupations, 
but he shows no further indication of entering into any larger group 
activities. 


Has the Voluntary Case Work Agency a Place? 

These cases afford a sample of the field of endeavour of a 
voluntary case working agency using the resources of case work 
methods and in co-operation with a sympathetic court and clinic. 
A public or state agency, such as the court or the clinic as constitu- 
ted in Toronto, has far-reaching authority when there is a violation 
of a civic, provincial, or federal law. A voluntary agency can go 
further afield than a public agency but must rely on some other 
source than itself for authority. The Big Brother Movement has 
always received ample backing from the Toronto Juvenile Court. 
How far, then, can the Big Brothers go in case work? And, if this 
field of endeavour is extensive, what then remains to be done that 
has not been done for the chronic and occasional delinquent and the 
boy with the maladjusted personality? This question is pertinent 
because the responsibility for the adjustment in all these types of 
cases seems to be settling on the shoulders of the clinic and 
associated agencies. 


In a group of clinic cases studied, which had been treated by 
the Big Brothers, and were admittedly more difficult than a usual 
run of court cases, some 22% of the children were finally removed 
from their homes to another environment. This was done only after 
a period of intensive case work supervision. Less than 1% of these 
children, (that is of the 22% who were removed from their home) 
were committed to an industrial school during the treatment period. 
At the close of the agency contact only 56.5% might be considered 
as satisfactorily adjusted, and probably a smaller percentage after 
a lapse of time. The word “adjustment” here used, however, refers 
to the field worker’s own estimation of adjustment, and the phrase 
“satisfactorily improved with a good chance of improvement con- 
tinuing’’ might .be synonomous. In cases where the source of 
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reference is other than the clinic, the ratio of adjustment to failure 
is thought to be very much higher. But all cases, whatever their 
source of reference. were fully considered according to the need for 
treatment which was indicated. Yet the disproportion between 
the rapid adjustment in some cases as compared with the failure 
with the diagnosed chronic delinquent or pre-psychotic child, is so 
striking, that it seems justifiable to assume that chronic delinquents 
and children with psychopathic personalities do not respond 
beyond a period of supervision in any marked degree to present case 
work methods. Nor does the personal approach of the worker, 
or his emphasis upon any particular type of treatment, vary the result. 
It is customary for a voluntary agency to begin their case 
work with an appeal for parental co-operation, Only when this 
fails is it necessary to take a firmer stand. But in the field of 
delinquency an agency such as the Big Brother Movement is 
responsible to and works with the authority of the Court with 
probation cases. But experience does not tend to show that 
pressure methods produce more satisfactory results than the co- 
operative methods offered and rejected. It has been estimated 
that 53% of the clinic recommendations proposed efforts to re- 
directing the parents, and 45% of the remaining recommendations 
advised the worker of the need of securing the co-operation of the 
parents. In the case of serious delinquents, and when it has been 
impossible to carry out-the clinic's recommendation to secure the 
parents’ co-operation, ‘pressure’ has been used, and yet in nearly a 
quarter of the serious cases the home cannot be made tenable for 
the child. But time, effort and money are lavishly spent by 
voluntary agencies on these cases with a minimum of results. Other 
social resources will have to be developed based on experience and 
research if one is to cope with the problem. There is a trend for 
the voluntary agency to swing back to the type of cases which 
they were accustomed to handle some years ago. Until there is 
more hope of adjustment in the chronic delinquency cases effort 
might as well be redirected to those cases known to Big Brothers 
as ‘casual problems’. Here one has material with which to work 
and in terms of effort expended the results are very gratifying. 
With the chronic delinquent, possessing poor hereditary and 
environment years of constant supervision may but keep the child 
out of court while that supervision is present.The Big Brothers 
cannot be responsible beyond that, though they would be very 
willing to proceed if they knew the way. Final and total adjust- 
ment of the chronic delinquent seems as yet to be a mark beyond 
the horizon. But with the boy of “some parts’’ who has perhaps 
erred, the Big Brothers can and do untangle his difficulties and with 
relatively little effort bring him to a level and attitude of living, 
often above his prior personal standards. 
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LEISURE TIME AND 
EDUCATIVE ACTIVITIES 


ORGANIZATION OF JUVENILE ADVISORY 
AND PLACING WORK IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1934 
(By courtesy of the Committee on Child Welfare, 
Advisory Commission, League of Nations). 





Every year about 650,000 to 700,000 boys and girls leave 
schools of various grades in Great Britain for purposes other than 
further education. Of these about 90,000 are Secondary School 
pupils, some 8,000 or so from the Junior Technical and Art Schools, 
while the remainder leave the Public Elementary or the Central 
Schools, in respect of which the school leaving age is 14 plus and 
15 plus respectively. 

Under Section 42 of the Education Act, 1921, a parent is 
under obligation to ensure for his child efficient elementary education 
between the ages of 5 and 14 (except in those areas where, by a 
local by-law, the age has been raised to 15); and under the terms 
of Section 138 (i) of the same act no child is regarded as having 
attained the age of 14 until the end of the term in which his 
fourteenth birthday falls. 

Of the girls, about 19 per cent of those leaving school in any 
year do not seek employment at any rate forthwith; while of the 
boys an unknown proportion, probably in the neighbourhood of 
3 or 4 per cent, enter family business. 

In a normal year, there are approximately 2,175,000 juveniles 
between the ages of 14 and 18 in Great Britain, either in, or 
available for, employment. Since 1927, however, corresponding 
with the decreased war-time birth-rate, the numbers have been 
steadily declining year by year, until, in the present period of 1933, 
the figure has fallen by 19.2 per cent to approximately 1,756,000. 
Until 1937 there will be a very sharp rise, culminating in a figure 
of 2,199,000, representing 101.1 per cent of the 1927 standard. 
Thereafter, again there will be a decline, but much more gradual 
than in the period just ending, until at least 1941. The current 
situation is, therefore, that, synchronous with an appreciable revival 
of trade in most industries throughout the country, with the excep- 
tion of the severely depressed mining and heavy industry areas, 
there has been a decline in the numbers of boys and girls available 
for work, which, in some cases, has resulted in a definite shortage 
of young labour. 
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Early Experiments i 


The first organized attempt in this country to deal with the 
advising of children on the selection of a career was the Labour 
Exchanges Act, 1909, which authorized the Board of Trade (subse- 
quently the Minister of Labour) to establish Employment Exchanges 
and to appoint advisory committees to assist him in their working. 
From the outset, the special requirements of juvenile applicants at 
the Exchanges were recognized, and separate Advisory Committees 
for Juvenile Employment were set up in appropriate areas to advise 
the Minister on local schemes of choice of employment and the 
methods of their operation. The total number of such Committees 
at the present time is 192. 


Prior to the Labour Exchanges Act, however, there had been 
in existence a few Juvenile Employment Bureaux, operated by Local 
Education Authorities, carrying on a similar type of work. The 
position of these Bureaux was regularized in 1910 by the passing of 
the Choice of Employment Act, 1910, which authorized Authorities, 
who should elect to exercise choice of employment powers in their 
areas, to give advice to boys and girls up to the age of 17 
(subsequently raised to 18) on leaving school, and information regard- 
ing employment possibilities in their areas. The terms of the 
Choice of Employment Act have since been consolidated with the 
Education Act, 1921 (Section 107). 


From 1910 there has therefore been dual local responsibility 
for juvenile advisory work, some areas being in the hands of the 
Ministry of Labour, others under the control of the Local Education 
Authority. Since the Ministry of Labour (Transfer of Powers) 
Order, 1927, which came into operation in September of that year, 
central oversight of the choice of employment side of the Local 
Education Authorities’ work has been under the general control 
of the Minister of Labour; though considerable latitude has been 
afforded to the Authorities to formulate schemes in accordance with 
local conditions and requirements. 


As the result of an inquiry on behalf of the Government by 
Lord Chelmsford in 1921, the principle was formulated, and con- 
firmed in Section 6 of the Unemployment Insurance Act 1923, that 
no Local Education Authority, should exercise powers in respect of 
choice of employment unless it was also prepared to assume responsi- 
bility for the administration, in respect of juveniles in its area, 
of the Unemployment Insurance Acts and Regulations. The terms 
of this measure had, however, little effect upon the numbers of 
authorities exercising powers which, in fact, have little changed 
during the last decade. There are now 106 Education Authorities 
excercising choice of employment powers. 
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It is essential that, if the Committees are to be of the maximum 
service to the child and to the employers, they shall represent. all 
the principal points of contact which the child has with life, educa- 
tional, industrial and social. The following remarks’ as to the 
composition of the Committees, while framed in the name of the 
Advisory Committee for Juvenile Employment, may be held as 
generally applicable to the Juvenile Employment Committees of 
Local Education Authorities also. The Committees are composed 
of representatives of teachers of both primary and post-primary 
schools; of representatives of employers and work people; and of 
other persons who have expert knowledge of, or interest in, matters 
concerning the employment and welfare of boys and girls. 


The Secretaries of the Juvenile Advisory Committee are gener- 
ally the officers in charge of the Juvenile Departments of the 
Exchanges to which they are attached; while the Local Education 
Authorities have appointed special Juvenile Employment Officers 
to supervise the working of their Bureaux. 


The work of the Committees of either kind falls naturally into 
three main divisions :— 


(a) the advising of children of the choice of suitable occu- 
pation; 

(b) their placement in employment and the satisfaction of the 
demands of local employers for juvenile staffs; and 


(c) the industrial supervision or after-care of the boys and 
girls until they are surely established in their permanent 
careers. 


(a) Advisory Organization 


Advice is given to boys and girls, both collectively and indi- 
vidually. Addresses to the senior forms in individual or grouped 
schools are given by the Juvenile Officer, by members of the Com- 
mittee, or employers on such subjects as the importance of the 
transition from school to occupational life, the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and, in particular, the organization and opportunities 
of employment in local industry; frequently circular letters to 
school leaving pupils are distributed; Handbooks on occupations 
are published; visits to Factories and Works are arranged, in order 
that. the child may have first-hand knowledge of the structure and 
conditions of industry; and, finally, in a few cases lantern slides or 
films on industrial subjects are displayed. 


The ground thus prepared, the work of individually advising 
boys and girls on the selection of a career is undertaken, either in 
Conferences in the schools themselves during school hours, often 
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immediately succeeding the general addresses above referred to; or 
the boys and girls are invited to meet a rota of the Local Committee 
in the evenings at the Exchange or Bureau. In the former instance, 
the presence of the Head Teacher lends to the imparting by the 
Guidance Officers of valuable advice on the child's capabilities and 
circumstances. In almost all cases, both to the general addresses 
and to the individual interviews, parents are invited. At the 
interviews, the Committee have before them a school leaving card, 
completed by the Head Teacher, which gives information regarding 
the child's educational qualifications, his, and his parents’ desires 
with regard to employment, and particulars of any physical and 
personal considerations which may suggest a particular line of 
employment, or indicate types of work to be avoided. Through 
this means the Committee have at their disposal a considered report 
by the Head Teacher, whose acquaintance with the pupil may have oe ¢ 
extended over a period of many years. 

At the School Conferences and Rotas, besides the actual choice 
of employment, other matters are discussed, such as the desirability 
of membership of a juvenile voluntary organization, the necessity 
of improving qualifications through attendance at Continuation 
Classes, etc. 































(b) Registration and Placement 





After the Conference, or Rota, the juvenile is invited to the 
Exchange, or Bureau, with a view to his formal registration for 
employment. The Juvenile Officers spend a considerable proportion 
of their time in the canvassing of employers, while many more 
vacancies are notified by telephone or by letter to the Exchange. 
The registers of applicants and of vacancy orders are compared, 
and placing is effected, wherever possible, in the light of the Com- 
mittee’s advice and the child’s capabilities and desires. In those 
areas where employment conditions are not so favourable, careful 
watch is kept over juveniles who enter employment of a temporary 
or non-progressive type, and in many cases, special registers of 
them are maintained in order that, at the apprenticeship age, or 
on other occasions when more desirable work becomes available, 
they may be placed in a permanent career. 





(c) Industrial Supervision or After-Care 


The interest of the Committee in the juvenile by no means 
ceases with the process of placement. Until the boy or girl reaches 
the age of 18, he or she has free access to the advice and assistance 
of the Committee in any matter of difficulty or doubt about his 
employment or unemployment. The supervisory work of the Com- 
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mittee is undertaken in four principal ways. The majority of the 
Committees hold what are known as “ Open Evenings’ or Super- 
visory Rotas, at which boys and girls, after an initial period of 
experience of their work, are invited to meet members of the 
Committee and discuss with them their progress or their difficulties. 
Parents are again invited to be present, and the whole atmosphere 
is one of friendliness and informality. Especially in combination 
with visits for canvassing purposes, periodic visits to employers of 
the juveniles takes place, in order that an authoritative view of the 
juveniles’ value and progress may be furnished. Close contact is 
maintained between the Local Committees and such voluntary 
organizations for juveniles as the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Y.W.C.A., 
etc., in order that, through their Secretaries, the Exchange or 
Bureau may maintain contact with the fortunes of juveniles who 
have come under their care. To a limited extent, and especially 
in the case of juveniles, who, through some personal disability or 
unfortunate home circumstances, are unable or unwilling to maintain 
contact with the Local Offices, home visiting, conducted mainly by 
voluntary workers co-operating with the Offices, is carried on for 
similar purposes. 


Industrial supervision always includes juveniles who are placed 
through the agency of the Committee, but it in some cases includes 
also others : e.g. those known to be unemployed, or those who 
have come to the district to work from distant areas. 


Industrial Transference 


It has always been an accepted principle in the placement of 
juveniles in Britain that work should be obtained for them within 
their own areas, or at any rate within daily travelling distance from 
home. The only exceptions to this principle were the transference 
of girls, to a limited extent, to domestic employment away from 
home, and the occasional movement of Secondary School pupils 
for whom no compatible opportunities of local employment existed. 


With the Winter of 1927-8, however, the economic position in 
certain of the heavy industry areas, particularly the coal-mining 
districts, became depressed in the extreme. The first move on the 
part of the Ministry was appreciably to extend the Unemployment 
Centres for juveniles (see Approved Course of instruction below), 
particularly in the South Wales and North East central mining 
districts. In February 1928, there was initiated an Industrial 
Transference Scheme for juveniles from these areas, and sums of 
money were set aside from public funds to pay the travelling 
expenses to initial employment for boys and girls who could be found 
industrial work in other more prosperous districts. 
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During the winter the Lords Mayor of London, Newcastle and 
Cardiff had raised a voluntary Fund, known as the Coalfields 
Distress Funds (Lord Mayor’s Fund), to assist the distressed mining 
areas in various ways; and a sum which, in the aggregate, amounted 
to £45,350 was set aside to assist juvenile transference. The money 
was mainly devoted towards the make-up of subsistence charges, 
where the normal industrial rate of the district was insufficient to 
permit of the juvenile being self-supporting away from home. 
Certain conditions were attached to the grant; particularly that the 
work should, so far as possible, be of a progressive type, and that 
the employer should pay a certain fixed minimum towards the 
difference between the industrial wage and the full cost of main- 
tenance. The grants have been issued weekly through the Juvenile 
Departments of the Exchange and the Juvenile Employment 
Bureaux in the area of work, thus enabling close supervision to be 
maintained by the Local Committees for Juvenile Employment over 
the progress of the boy or girl. Simultaneously the work of trans- 
ferring girls to domestic posts away from home has steadily advanced, 
being to a considerable degree unaffected by conditions of industrial 
depression. Many of the girls placed in domestic employment have 
previously undergone a course of training at one of the numerous 
residential or non-residential centres organized by the Central 
Committee on Women's Training. During the period August 1931— 
October 1933 over 1,200 girls under 18 years of age were placed in 
domestic work after a course of training. The approximate numbers 
transferred from February 1928 up to the 25th November 1933, 
are 8,300 boys and 10,900 girls. 

No. boy or girl is brought forward to any vacancy until such 
vacancy is approved by the responsible Officer of the Ministry or 
the Local Education Authority concerned. Each individual is 
selected, in accordance with the terms of the particular vacancy, 
as likely to be satisfactory to the employer and to make good in 
the post. On selection, he or she attends at the Local Exchange 
for the issue of a free travelling warrant (no special travelling 
facilities, in accordance with standing custom, are found necessary 
for girls proceeding to domestic employment), and is given full 
instructions regarding trains, etc. On arrival at the terminal, and 
often the local, station, the boy or girl is met by a representative 
of the Department, or a voluntary worker co-operating with it, is 
taken to a Hotel or approved lodging already selected by the 
Department, and introduced to the employer. It is made clear 
to the Juvenile that though he will necessarily have to rely on his 
own resources to some extent in the new area, the sympathy of the 
employer is with him and the advice and assistance of the Local 
Committee are always at his service, as required. As stated above, 
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the weekly payment of grant, in many cases, affords facility for 
continuous oversight; and as the principle of industrial supervision 
in respect of transferred juveniles is in no way different from that 
in respect to juveniles locally placed, the provision of “ Open 
Evenings,’ visits to employers, contact with voluntary organizations, 
etc., is put in motion on his behalf. 


Naturally, it cannot be expected that all the boys or girls, 
many of whom are thus leaving home for the first time, will settle 
down amid the new surroundings; but probably two out of every 
three do, if receiving sufficient encouragement from home, find a 
permanent livelihood in the new area. 


During the period of industrial depression the transfer figures 
seriously declined: but, with the increasing shortage of local 
labour supplies, owing to the decline in the war-time birth-rate, 
the figures of transfers have gone up with a bound until, at the 
present time, they average about 125 per month in respect of boys 
and between 250 and 300 in respect of girls. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Acts now in force, sixteen 
years is the age of entry into insurance. No unemployment benefit 
is payable to a juvenile until he has had thirty contributions paid 
in respect to him. It follows, therefore, that no juvenile under the 
age of 16 years and 20 weeks can receive unemployment benefit. 


Dependent’s benefit is, however, payable to the unemployed 
parent of a dependent juvenile between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
who is under full-time instruction in the day-time. 


In the Unemployment Bill which is now before Parliament 
Provision is made for an extension of the scheme of unemployment 
insurance for boys and girls under 18 years of age.* 


The Bill provides for the lowering of the minimum age for 
insurance against unemployment to the age (not being less than 
fourteen) when a person attains the age at which under the law 
for the time being in force his parents cease to be under an 
obligation to cause him to receive efficient elementary instruction 
or to attend school. 


Provision is also made for boys and girls continuing whole- 
time education beyond the age of fourteen to be credited with 
contributions, viz., ten contributions for education continued up to 
the age of fifteen, fifteen contributions up to the age of sixteen, 
such credit.to be claimed by the boys and girls within a prescribed 
period. 


* This measure is now law. 








Under the Bill, no boy or girl below the age of sixteen years 
will be eligible to draw unemployment benefit, but the present 
scheme of dependent’s benefit payable to insured parents, etc., in 
receipt of benefit is extended to include not only (as at present) 
all dependent children under 16 who are under full-time instruction 
in a day school (or an authorized course of instruction) but also 
those who are unemployed for reasons outside their control, and 
prove unemployment in the usual manner. 


Reference is made in a latter section of this report to the 
provisions of Section 15 (2) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1930, whereby attendance at an approved course of instruction, 
where such attendance can reasonably be required, is a condition 
for the receipt of unemployment benefit by insured persons below 
the age of 18 years, and to the proposals in the Unemployment 
Bill for the compulsory attendance at such courses of all unem- 
ployed boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 
whose attendance can reasonably be required. 


Provision of Instruction for Unemployed Boys and Girls 


Under Section 15 (1) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1930, an obligation is laid on the Minister of Labour to make 
arrangements with Local Education Authorities for the provision, 
so far as is practicable, of Approved Courses of Instruction for 
insured contributors under the age of eighteen years who claim 
benefit. It will be noted, therefore, that Approved Courses of 
Instruction for unemployed boys and girls are conducted by Local 
Education Authorities with the approval of, and financial assistance 
from, the Ministry of Labour. 


Under Section 15 (2) of the same Act, it is the duty of the 
Minister of Labour, if an Approved Course of Instruction is available, 
to require all unemployed juveniles in the area who are claiming 
unemployment benefit to attend the Course as a condition for its 
receipt, if such attendance can reasonably be required. 


Since the Armistice, Courses of Instruction for unemployed 
Juveniles have been established from time to time under various 
schemes in many areas of the country. The scheme which is at present 
in operation in England and Wales is based on the recommendations 
made to the Minister by the National Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment (England and Wales) in their First and Third reports. 
In Scotland, the scheme, which is administered in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Scottish National Advisory Council 
for Juvenile Employment, differs from the English scheme only in 
minor details, and the general principles governing the conduct of 
the courses are the same as in England and Wales. 
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The scheme provides for the establishment of self-contained 
courses of instruction, which are called Junior Instruction Centres, 
in areas where unemployment amongst juveniles is severe. 


In areas where the number of unemployed boys or girls is not 
considerable, but is nevertheless sufficient to enable a separate class 
for them to be formed, Junior Instruction Classes may be established 
in conjunction with an existing educational institution open either 
in the day time or in the evening. 


Junior Instruction Centres and Junior Instruction Classes are 
open free of charge to all unemployed boys and girls in the area 
who are between the ages of 14 and 18 years, and are attended 
solely by unemployed juveniles. 

In districts where there is not a sufficient number of unemployed 
boys and girls to enable a separate class to be formed, the Ministry 
of Labour is prepared to recognize as Approved Courses of Instruc- 
tion suitable existing day time or evening classes, which are 
conducted by the Local Education Authority, and all unemployed 
juveniles in the district who are claiming unemployment benefit 
are required to attend at these existing educational institutions as a 
condition for its receipt providing such attendance can reasonably 
be required. The majority of the evening classes are closed during 
the summer months. 


The normal rate of grant paid by the Ministry to Local 
Education Authorities in respect of Junior Instruction Centres and 
Junior Instruction Classes is 75 per cent on approved expenditure. 

Where unemployed boys and girls residing beyond walking 
distance of an approved course of instruction can without hardship 
be conveyed to the course, fares may be paid for them by the 
Local Education Authority, subject to certain limitations, and the 
expenditure involved is admitted for grant from the Ministry of 
Labour. 

The training which is given at Junior Instruction Centres and 
Classes for unemployed juveniles is in no sense vocational but is 
designed to raise their standard of employability, and by providing 
them with interests of a formative character to avert the deteriora- 
tion which so easily sets in when young people are without 
occupation. 

The training given includes, in addition to general educational 
subjects, a substantial proportion of handicrafts and practical work 
such as woodwork, metalwork, etc., for the boys, and cookery, 
needlework, etc., for the girls, as well as physica! training and 
organized games. 

With a few exceptions these courses are all conducted in the 
day-time. Boys and girls normally attend for fifteen hours a week, 
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but in a few cases whole-time instruction for about 25 hours a week 
is provided. Except during short holiday periods Junior Instruction 
Centres are open all the year round. 

(Under the new Unemployment Bill a statutory obligation rests 
on Local Education Authorities to provide courses of instruction 
for unemployed juveniles in all areas where the numbers unemployed 
make such provision necessary. The Minister has power to require 
the attendance of any unemployed boy or girl between the ages 


of 14 and 18 years, whether claiming benefit or not, whose attend- 


ance can reasonably be required. Provision is made for all cases 
in which boys and girls refuse to comply with such requirement 
to be referred to a Board of Assessors consisting normally of three 
members of the Local Committee for Juvenile Employment. If this 
Board uphold the Minister's requirement, provision is made for 
attendance to be enforced by sanctions similar to those given in 
Section 45 .of the Education Act, 1921, in respect of elementary 
Schools up to 16 years of age, and in Section 78 of the same Act, 
in respect of Day Continuation Schools from 16 to 18 years. 


The Act also provides that the Minister of Labour will be 
centrally responsible for the administration of the scheme, but that 
he will act in close co-operation with the Board of Education and 
the Scottish Education Department in regard to all matters of 
general importance.—Ed.) 


NOTES AND REVIEWS 


The Penal Reformer.—Published Quarterly by the Howard 
League for Penal Reform and the National Council for the Abolition 
of the Death Penalty—price three pence. 

The April issue of this British quarterly contains a thoughtful 
article on “The Death Penalty” by the Archbishop of York 
(Dr. Temple), reprinted from “The Spectator’, which can be 
secured as a leaflet from the N.C.A.D.P., Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, England, for 2s. a hundred, post 
free. He states that “the retention or alteration of our present 
practice, now that the question has been sharply raised, must 
depend upon the moral principles accepted by the community for 
the government of its penal code’’ and discusses the retributive, the 
deterrent and the reformative elements in punishment. 

Another interesting four page article is ““A Survey of Borstal’”’ 
by Werner Picton-Sommer, a trained observer with wide experience 
of similar institutions in Germany. This will be of special interest 
to Canadians in view of the Dominion Government's present 
investigation of the Borstal plan with a view to its introduction 
into our Canadian system.— VERA MartTIN. 
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' PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 


PUBLIC SOCIAL WORKERS IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In the May issue, the new set-up in British 
Columbia was described with details of the new 
districting brought in the Health and- Welfare 
Services. Dr. Cassidy has now succeeded, with 
his Minister's strong backing, in having prospec- 
tive appointments for this service placed definitely 
on the basis of qualifications in training and ex- 
perience in social work. ‘These regulations 
describe as eligible persons who are British 
subjects, who are from 25 to 45 years of 
age, and who (a) are graduates of a 
recognized School of Social Work, or (b) 
have training and experience equivalent to 
graduation from a School of Social Work. 

Applicants for positions are required 
to fill in a special departmental applica- 
tion form; to submit to a health examina- 
tion by the medical staff chosen by the Department; and to pass 
such written and oral examinations in the theory and practice of 
social welfare work as may be prescribed by the Department. 

Visitors who are appointed to the staff will be required to 
serve for six months on probation. During this time any person 
whose work is unsatisfactory may be dismissed at any time. At 
the end of the probationary period those visitors whose work is 
satisfactory may be appointed to the permanent staff, according 
to the provisions of the Civil Service Act, or they may be required 
to serve another six months as probationers before they receive 
permanent appointments. 

Visitors must be prepared to serve in any division or branch of 
the Department, or in any district in British Columbia to which 
they are delegated. Salaries will range from $1,080.00 to $1,620.00 
per annum, less certain temporary deductions. Following a year’s 
service, two weeks vacation with pay is allowed. Extra holidays 
without pay can only be arranged at the discretion of the head of 
the department, and if it does not lower the standard of work of 
the department. Sick leave for visitors on the permanent staff 
will be granted under certain conditions for a limited period. 

Visitors on the staff will be subject in other respects to the 
general provisions regarding the employment of civil servants, as 
prescribed in the Civil Service Act. 
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THE CHURCHES AND 
SOCIAL WORK 


“ INCREASING CO - OPERATION BETWEEN 
THE CLERGYMAN AND THE 
SOCIAL WORKER ” 


Extracts from a paper read by Charlotte Whitton, Executive 
Director, Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
at the Joint Episcopal Conference on Social Work, Montreal, 
f rp June 10, 1935. 

The subject assigned for this discussion suggests of itself, 
co-operative working arrangements between representatives of two 
different professions at work within the Community, rather than 
the fundamental relationship of western civilization’s oldest social 
institution—the Church—with one of society's other institutions 
of comparatively recent establishment—the organized social services 
of the Community. Are we justified in such juxtaposition? Does 
this very placing of the representative of the Church in balanced 
relationship with the representative of a lay organization not suggest 
an implicit error in our concept—especially in a sacramental faith 
—of the Church, and all that it must represent to us, as just another 
community service, or agency, similar to the school, the hospital, 
the board of trade, the service club, and any one of a wide range 
of man’s creations designed for special service in some phase of the 
community's needs or hungerings? Is this not really the assump- 
tion of far too large a section of public opinion to-day? Is it not 
the relationship unconsciously accepted by the teacher, the doctor, 
the hospital, the nurse, the social worker, and inevitably the great 
number of “church people’ themselves? Is not a large part of 
our problem of confusion in church and social work in the community 
implicit in this very misconception? 


Distinctions in Service 


Is there not incipient in the early pages of the Christian story, 
the indication of a clear distinction between the spiritual mission 
of the Church, and the social obligations that this teaching imposed 
upon her disciples ? Was Martha not rebuked for the confusion 
of the service of the world and of the spirit ? Was Judas not selected 
of the Twelve, to keep the common resources of the little band, 
that alms might be given out in their name, but that they and 
their Master might be saved some of the constant begging of the 
multitude and freed for the gifts of the true Evangel ? Did not the 
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Apostolic band later appoint ones, not ordained, but of good 
character and faith, to be of the order of deacons, to dispense alms 
to those who followed on the disciples, and seeking help, even 
broke in upon them at meat, or council ? Was the first organiza- 
tion of the early Church not marked by the division of its leading 
dioceses, particularly in Rome and Alexandria into two different 
districtings, the one served by the ordained priesthood for the 
celebration of the Sacraments, and the other, on a different basis, 
for the distribution of alms, under lay servers? When the barbaric 
invasions disrupted the old Empire, and the sick, the poor, the 
aged, and the children could no longer be ministered to in their 
own homes, or placed with other worthy people, were the hostels 
founded in the environs of the.Churches, not served by lay brothers 
and sisters, who were especially assigned and trained for this work? 
Was their financing and administration not almost always distinct 
from that of the Church proper? Coming to the progenitors of 
our own particular heritage, were the collection and distribution of 
alms in the early parish of the mediaeval ages not entrusted to the 
lay representatives and later the Church wardens? And, as changing 
social conditions changed the aspects of community life, was the 
Elizabethan poor law not merely a logical extension of what had 
always been regarded primarily as a lay function of the Christian 
ministry to the more definite organization and responsibility of the 
lay arm? With the gradual secularization of life, and the develop- 
ment of government, the transfer to the lay worker and eventually 
the public authority of the administration of justice, of education, 
of health, and finally of social aid have been but inevitable steps in a 
logical sequence. 


Misconceptions 


It is my judgment that our problem of confusion between the 
Church and social work in the average community to-day rests 
upon these two fundamental misconceptions—first, that man wants 
from his Church material rather than spiritual aid: but that, mis- 
understanding, when he has sought the infinities of spiritual solace, 
the Church has often, been too prone to offer him bread alone, 
and secondly, that the Church has keen inclined to retain the 
distribution of alms as one of the obligations of its active ministry 
whereas the history of its earliest days indicates that the wisdom 
of its founders entrusted the works of the lay evangel to lay 
servitors. 


The Average Canadian Parish 


That is the actual situation in the average parish on the North 
American continent, or rather the Canadian “greater half,’ to-day. 
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Even the large city parishes, able to-day to retain full-time ‘welfare 
secretaries’ are few : and upon the clergy, generally inadequate in 
numbers for the offices of the Church itself, devolve the duties 
such as a secretary would discharge. In Canada this is particularly 
true, while the number of “one clergy charges’ in the dioceses of 
the Dominion is fatiguing even to the imagination, in conjuring up 
the vision of the driven, weary men upon whom such great 
responsibilities are increasingly thrust. 


Looking, on the other hand, at the community itself, we find 
an increasing number of these communities, even the smaller ones, 
equipped, especially in recent years, with at least some contact or 
facility for public welfare services,—the municipal relief officer, (even 
if it be the fire chief, sanitary inspector, or municipal clerk in 
disguise) and either an official or voluntary committee, authorized 
to receive applications for the enlarging range of public aid,— 
mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, etc.—some service ‘heading 
in,’ directly, to the “Children’s Aid” or similar child protection 
service of city, county, and province, and, with increasing frequency, 
“the public health nurse.’ Within a few months, the Employment 
Service of Canada wil! be serving the country widely, through 
regional and district officers, or auxiliary representatives, as a 
medium of employment registration and the payment and distri- 
bution of dues under the unemployment insurance scheme. 


The attempt to assure social security for the individual or 
family, and to buttress it when endangered is becoming increasingly 
recognized as an inescapable corollary to democratic government. 
At first accepted in a concept of the minima of assistance, it is 
enlarging to cover attempts to meet all the needs of a citizen in 
distress, to such degree as the economic capacity of the whole group 
can sustain without depressing the general standard of life. When 
a parishioner comes to one of the clergy asking about the question 
of treatment for a wife with a bad appendix and requests liniment, 
or a boy with tonsils, or the problem of Jenny's slowness in 
‘* algebra "’ or Davie who has been “had up” for theft, the clergyman 
—unless in very isolated cases—does not attempt to take the 
parishioner'’s diagnosis and give him the liniment, or try to remove 
the appendix or tonsils, or undertake to instruct Jenny in “algebra,” 
or to collect evidence and judge Davie. He refers the parishioner 
to doctor, clinic, hospital, teacher, or court, in whom he has 
confidence, asks for reliable information on their diagnosis and 
judgment, and “leaves the job’ to their professional services, 
within the limits of legislative machinery and provision, with 
assurance of “standing by’ for such aid as he and the parish may 
effectively contribute. 
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How different, however, is the procedure when the parishioner 
comes seeking social aid—generally of the material kind! Too often, 
it is given on the person's diagnosis of his own or his family’s need, 
generally on a temporary basis, frequently without knowledge of 
what the community's services already know about the case, without 
a long range view backwards to the history of the events that have 
brought about the present situation, or forward to the re-establish- 
ment to a position of independence and self-respect. Why? 
Apart from such element in the situation as is due to the com- 
parative youth of social work compared with these other community 
services, is the answer not because the clergyman thinks that there 
is nothing more in the way of skill, technique, procedure, etc., 
that the social worker can add to his own in the problem, except 
a little more time? Does the clergyman realize that a call from 
him to the Social Service Exchange will bring him, at once, knowledge 
as to what other agencies in the community have had contacts 
with the family, information of incalculable value to him in learn- 
ing directly himself from those agencies perhaps more than he 
ever dreamed could exist in their story ? That he can obtain this 
information without registering his own family in other than the 
“Inquiry only "’ file, if he so desires, and if it be “ one of the old 
parish cases we know so well '"—(though even they may not be so 
well known !) obtain this information and advice but handle the 
case himself ? 


Why will the clergyman not give the family welfare bureau 
or agency a chance? Its case in church relationships has never 
been put better than in an article, by Herbert Willett in “The 
Christian Century,” January 9th, 1935 : 


“How the Trained Worker Works 


When a person calls upon such a family welfare society 
for help, a trained case worker makes it her business to start 
where that applicant is, to see the personal or family problem 
through its eyes, and to see it as a whole. It is seldom as 
simple as the single need of food. Other material items are 
involved—rent, fuel, clothing; health must be taken into 
account; the need of work; the desire to have something to 
fill the hours of leisure, which are otherwise hours of harmful 
idleness. There may be mental difficulties, problems of children 
in trouble, showing signs of delinquency. There may be 
financial resources available but not being used. The worst 
feature may be broken morale, discouragement, bitterness, and 
an understanding of the person's own emotional reaction to his 
problem is essential to its solution. 
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In the planning there may be required the cooperation of 
the Federal employment service, the Transient bureau, a hos- 
pital, a church, the juvenile court, a nursing organization, a 
boys club, various recreational organizations, a psychiatric 
clinic, a vocational training bureau. The case worker is trained to 
know these community resources, and be able to use them 
rapidly and easily. And while she is making such arrangements, 
food and shelter may be immediate requirements.” 


“Why Not Use the Help Available 

There it is, that help, at the other end of every minister's 
telephone. Why not use it? Let the pastor say to the 
executive of the family welfare agency : ‘* When an applicant 
for help whom I do not know comes to me, I'll send him to 
you with my card. You find out what he really needs. Let 
me know the diagnosis. I'll tell you the extent to which you 
can draw upon me for necessary cash to help him. Then that 
money will be reported to the donors as we have always reported 
it. The recipient can be told that it is from our church. We 
are not trying to shirk our responsibility for people in trouble; 
we just want to be sure that our money is well spent.”’ 

Perhaps the executive will gasp a bit the first time he 

gets such a message, for he has spent his life seeing Lady 
Bountiful carry a Christmas basket to a family, with no thought 
of the other 1,094 meals needed during the year; having people 
ask for the names of the “poorest families” so that they may 
take toys or old clothes or cookies to them and have the 
gratification of seeing the expected dewey-eyed look of gratitude, 
hearing the stammered thanks, and feeling the thrill of doing 
a good deed, with no thought of what that deed does to the 
morale of the family that wants to be self-respecting but finds 
it hard to maintain its dignity in the face of “charity.” The 
executive has suffered for years with the knowledge that self- 
respecting poor people go hungry rather than beg, while door- 
knocking beggars make a good living on fictitious tales of 
hardship. He knows that he is working harder than ever 
before to make every cent count constructively because the 
need is so enormous. Such an offer as I suggest from a church 
will be gratefully accepted, opening new avenues of help from 
the troubled, stopping the waste of “hand-outs’ which only 
encourage begging.” 

And what applies to the family agency applies with equal 
force to the intensive work -required in the adequate treatment of 
a problem in illegitimacy, in child protection, in the provision of 
proper care for the mental case, in housing, etc. 
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The Social Agency's or Worker's Attitude 


So much for the clergyman’s attitude towards the social agency. 
What of the social worker's or agency's attitude towards the clergy 
and the church? Is there not indeed a tendency really to ‘use them’”’ 
Do we not utilize the Church more than we realize for our financial 
appeals, and for our educational propaganda? Is there not a 
tendency to seek study groups, etc., within the Church, for what 
purpose? to strengthen social work in the Church? or is it to 
“sell” social work to the Church? to get fresh understanding and 
support through having the “Church people’ sympathetic to our 
purpose and programme? Do we ever think of reciprocating by 
asking the clergy to come to our Board meetings, or, much more 
important, to give short courses in the spiritual basis of life and 
society to our social work staffs? Do we stop to realize how much 
even the health agencies rest upon society's acceptance of the 
fundamentally philanthropic philosophy of the Christian faith? If 
we would visualize in a sentence social work's debt to the clergy, 
let us imagine one year in which by common agreement the clergy 
in one community refrained from any sermon, address, announce- 
ment or appeal through the Churches and their daughter affiliated 
groups, by or for the social services of the community. Examine 
the Boards and membership of the Community's private social 
agencies, and imagine them denuded of the active “church people” 
therein, and perhaps you will agree that great as the present 
challenge is to the clergyman to co-operate with the social agency, 
the social agency, because of its debt, should realize that it should 
endeavour to meet the church group more than half-way. In this 
lack of recognition of this fundamental indebtedness to the Church 
for its continuing help and sustenance lies the cause of part of 
the resentment, (the word is not too strong) existing in too many 
communities between the clergy and church ‘‘societies” and the 
organized social agency. 

Then, too, too many social workers give some ground to the 
clergy for lack of complete confidence, for their fears in handing 
over one who needs more than material ministering to a lay worker 
who not only acknowledges no religious faith himself or herself, 
but takes pride in abrogation of all established faiths, derides 
traditional Christianity as a creed outworn, and a system whose 
institutions have bound man's liberty of thought, oblivious to the 
fact that our Church has guaranteed us freedom and liberty because 
it has guarded always the boundary beyond which that liberty 
becomes license. Some definiteness of purpose, some security of 
strength and faith are required of those who would give guidance 
into the light of the ways of peace,—The Church is not only justified 
in declining to hand over to those of little or no faith the personal 
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guidance of those who, battered and broken, seek sanctuary in her 
portals : but any other course would be betrayal of her divine 
charge. The social worker who asks such collaboration of the 
Christian clergy must bear honest witness to her Christian faith, 
ere the Christian Church can accept her as a partner in service 
to those who may not know enough to seek the shelter and solace 
of that faith. 


In effecting a closer partnership for these, His bewildered, 
harried sheep, indeed the social agency has as much to learn, and 
as far to go, on the whole, as the clergy of the Church. 


Montreal Study 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies in Canada has been 
conscious of this challenge and after many months of study through 
a special sub-committee, has published its conclusions under three 
headings : 

I. THINGS WHICH THE AGENCIES AND WORKERS COULD DO TO 


MAKE FOR CLOSER AND BETTER RELATIONSHIP WITH 
CHURCH AND CLERGY 


1. Always notify and tell a Clergyman of the Agency's interest 
in a client in whom he or his Church group are interested 
or are supposed to be interested. 


2. Council and Agencies to co-operate in offering to the de- 
nominational Social Service Committees and to individual 
Churches a well-organized and continuously active Speakers’ 
Service on Social Work, its problems, principles and 
objectives. 


3. Agencies, expressing through their Presidents or Executive 
Officers the willingness or desire to have some Clergyman 
on their Boards and Committees in a regular or advisory 
capacity, might so instruct their Nomination Committees 
and enter upon a new experimental phase of Membership 
organization. 

4. Council Divisions and Agencies could offer more conferences 
of an informal character on Round Table and social lines 
for the benefit of Social Workers and district Clergymen. 

5. Social Workers should always consult Clergy on Community 
programmes, inviting their co-operation and assistance, and 
meeting them all as a District group, thereby avoiding 
duplication of programmes and achieving co-ordination of 
plans. 


II. THINGS WHICH THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY MIGHT DO 
1. Make greater and more continuous, careful use of the Social 
Service Exchange. 
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Prepare theological students more adequately for their life 
work by including in their training, courses on case work, 
and field work with families, to be arranged by the Montreal 
School of Social Work and the Family Welfare Association. 


3. Encourage Church and Ministerial groups to ask for Speakers 
or Round Tables for joint discussion of Social Work and 
Community problems. 


4. The Clergy, to meet and know District Social Workers, 
individually, and groups of Clergy to meet groups of 
Executives informally. 


5. Consult Social Workers always before making or altering a 
plan for a client of a social agency. 


Ill. THINGS WHICH BOTH GROUPS MIGHT DO 
1. Abstain from too great and frequent mutual criticism. 


2. Try and understand more accurately and more patiently 
the difficulties of the ‘other fellow’s job, and the great 
common interest shared by both. Clergy and Social Workers 
are human beings, not saints and angels — yet? 


3. Take the duty of interpretation seriously and prepare our- 
selves with knowledge and goodwill,—the Social Worker and 
President to tell the story of Social Work to the Clergy, 
the Clergy to pass it on with understanding and sympathy 
to members of the Church. 


NOTES 
CANON QUARTERMAINE RETIRES 


After more than twenty-five years as secretary of the Renfrew 
County Children’s Aid Society, Rev. Canon Wm. H. Quartermaine 
has retired from that post. Canon Quartermaine’s indefatigability 
in Ontario's largest county, through years as a missionary in its 
“backlands”’, for over 45 years as rector of St. Paul's, Renfrew, 
and for this quarter century in the children’s field gives him a 
unique record of service to both Church and Community in Eastern 
Ontario, and possibly over a much larger area. “The Canon” is 
still so vigorous as to discount at least 25 years of his age, and his 
interest continues unabated in the well being of the Community, 
and in the general social programme. 


GENERAL 


OUTLINE OF TOWN AND CITY PLANNING 
By THomMAs ADAMS 
Published by Russell Sage Foundation. Price $3.00. 


This book, the author states, has been written for two 
audiences: first, that comprising citizens interested in civic improve- 
ment who desire some knowledge regarding basic principles in 
civic growth and the objects, scope and practical application of 
city planning; second, that comprising students of city planning 
who intend to pursue one of its branches as a profession. 


Such a dual objective involves the chance that neither audience 
will be satisfied, but Mr. Adams is not only a highly qualified 
professional man he has also studied people, because he realizes 
that the technical problems on which he is engaged are ‘basically 
human problems for he has said: “In its truest form the art of city 
building is the art of creating the kind of environment needed to 
produce and maintain human values’. No single book covers 
the objective so ably as this work of Mr. Adams. No one has 
had the length and variety of professional experience, the contact 
with so many members of his own profession, and the opportunity 
to study British speaking communities over such a wide area of 
the world as the author. There are few professional men who 
can write on technical subjects in such a lucid and interesting way, 
so both the. plain citizen and the serious student will find this work 
both interesting and instructive. 


For some years in the prime of life Mr. Adams was Town 
Planning Adviser to the Dominion government, but the Great 
War and many aftermaths; including changes in political admini- 
strations and differences between provincial and federal govern- 
ments, made most of his work in Canada abortive. It is greatly 
to the credit of the people of the United States that they so quickly 
availed themselves of the talent of a British subject, and engaged 
Mr. Adams to direct the surveys for the Regional Plan of New York; 
by far the largest civic survey yet undertaken, and later appointed 
him Assistant Professor of the School of City Planning of Harvard 
University, and Special Lecturer in City Planning at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


This outline is only one of several works by Mr. Adams dealing 
with various phases of city planning, but it is the one most suited 
for the general reader. The whole period of the modern town 
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planning movement is fully covered, but the outline also includes 
the story of the planning of cities from the days of Ninevah, through 
the feudal ages, down through the Renaissance to the twentieth 
century. President Roosevelt has recognised the value of the 
work, and has contributed an interesting foreword in which he 
says :— 

Such contributions to public knowledge of a movement 
which is of interest to every citizen are certainly welcome at 
this time, when the necessity for economy makes it so important 
to plan ahead and to avoid the wasteful consequences of 
haphazard growth. 


A. G. Daze, M.E.I.C., Civil Engineer, Toronto. 


NOTES 


Children in Newspaper and Magazine Selling—U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publ. No. 227—a substantial contribution to literature on 
street-trading, undertaken to provide ‘‘a factual basis for deter- 
mination of standards governing the employment of children in 
newspaper and periodical distribution.” Data were gathered 
concerning 4,210 children in 17 cities —C.W. 


YOU SHOULD READ 


“Women without Work’’—a study of 1,654 unemployed destitute 
women living alone in Philadelphia: made by the Joint Committee 
on Research of the Community Council of Philadelphia, and the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. Price 10 cents. 

The report deals with the significance of old age, the marital 
status and family relationship problem, the factors of shelter, 
employability, illness, and chronic dependency. 

The recommendations propose old age pensions (9% were over 
70 years of age); increased facilities in nursing homes or infirmaries 
for the chronically ill (35% of the total); permanent assistance for 
the unemployable (40% were from 50 to 70 years of age), and more 
adequate shelter aid for more than 50% who are bona fide unem- 
ployed, and require but temporary assistance. 

An important fact brought out is that 90.7% of these women 
are over 30 years of age which leads to the recommendation that 
their care does not rest properly with organizations like the 
Y.W.C.A., etc., maintained to forward a youth development pro- 
gramme but that they fit rather into a specialized division of the 
general public relief programme.—C.W. 
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“Unemployment of the Single Woman'’—a study made for the 
Catholic Women’s League of Canada by Mary L. Cahill on 
conditions throughout Canada,—available from the League head- 
quarters, Montreal, Canada. 


Miss Cahill estimated a total of 34,000 unemployed women in 
Canada, of whom about 10% roughly are unemployable because of 
age, incompetency, chronic illness, etc. This leads her to the same 
conclusions as the Philadelphia study, namely, that some special 
hostel or home care will have to be assured while other inquiries 
suggest the need of special health care also. 

The place of minimum wages in a preventive programme is 
stressed. 


The last section of the report summarizes conditions and 
provisions for relief to this group, in different areas in Canada. 
—C.W. 


“Unemployment and Employment among Women'—a reprint 
from the International Review of an article by Henri Fuss, chief of 
the Unemployment, Employment and Migration Section, Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva,—available from the office—25 
cents. 


‘After demonstrating the existence of a total of some 4,000,000 
unemployed women throughout the world, Dr. Fuss describes the 
restrictions imposed on the employment of women, and examines 
the changes in this field in different countries in recent years. He 
analyzes the reasons for the employment of women, and studies 
possible methods of achieving a general reduction of unemploy- 
ment, among men and women alike. His conclusion is that the 
present difficulties are merely transitory, and that “‘as soon as 
economic equilibrium has been re-established on firmer foundations 


of social justice, there will be work for all, both men.and women. 
—C.W. 


The Psychiatric Consulting Service—Women's Division 
Emergency Work Bureau, New York.—'‘The story of a fascinating, 
and, it is to be hoped, a significant project to plan wisely for the 
future management of one problem in unemployment; that of main- 
taining on a reasonably functioning level the mental health and 
morale of a special group of unemployed women.'’—’’Attempted 
through the individual psychiatric examination of a fragmentary 
percentage of such women, but in much greater degree by a 
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sustained process of sensitizing the personnel of the placement 
agency to the mental hygiene significance of symptoms in their 
i clients and to the desirablity of developing attitudes in such 
personnel which would be tolerant and understanding without 
becoming sentimental.” 


Population Movements in Canada and their Implications, 
192]-31—an offprint of Dr. W. B. Hurd's significant paper before 
the Canadian Political Science Association, 1934. A factor in 
national development, rarely stressed, is admirably emphasized, 
“interprovincial migration” through which in the first decade, 
i every province east of the Great Lakes experienced a net loss in 
native born, to the net gain of 349,000 to the Western provinces,—which 
increased again by 1921, but between 1921 and 1931, the trek had 

~ reversed and “the west’ recorded a net loss of native born of 66,000, 
of whom 41,000 went to British Columbia and the rest East. 
Presumably, our people were wanderers across our great domain, 
long prior to the uneasy shifting of those of nomadic impulse, to 
whom unemployment has given added restlessness. 

Rural-urban migration also indicates “the marked mobility” 
of Canadians and records a net loss in rural totals of 408,000 from 
1921-31—the native born trek was greater—550,000,—(71.2% of 
the estimated natural increase of the rural group), offset by the 
inward movement of 142,000 foreign born to rural areas in this 
period. More females (62%) than males (38%) migrated, and, 
sadly, the migration is of young people, 72% of the women and 
55% of the men were under 31 years of age. 


Fa i MN a mc a RCN a 2 ev NR RE: / TIT rN aN A ED a Se a 


Canada’s net loss of native born by emigration is set at 430,000 
for the same decade. 
; The “Implications” of the study are far too valuable and 
) 2 significant to be injured by attempted summary; they are couched 

in crisp conciseness in the original; they include the influence of 

immigration on rural exodus; the “drawing power” of urban relief 
and social service organization in times of depression; discussion of 
differential birth rates, and Dr. Hurd’s stated case that Canada has 
a population problem, and does the back to the land movement 
offer a way out? 

Every person interested in Canada’s national character should 
read this brochure.—C.W. 


“In the South Country’—a publication that will intrigue any 
Canadian; a reprint of a series of articles by D. B. MacRae, editor 
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of the Regina Leader Post, and R. M. Scott, assistant agricultural 
editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, covering a tour of the drouth- 
stricken districts of Saskatchewan and Manitoba (available from 
either paper at 10 cents). 


Land Settlement as a Relief Measure.-—R. W. Murchie, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Minnesota, and formerly professor of 
rural economics and sociology in the University of Manitoba—one 
of the “Day and Hour Series” published by the University of 
Minnesota (25 cents each)—a document of practical value to 
anyone concerned with rural-urban unbalance, and the chronic 
dependency trend of the present times. 


The Need for Economic Security in the United States—A most 
ingenious presentation of the statistical and financial aspects of 
basic conditions in unemployment, family income, old age 
dependency, illness, accident, and mothers’ aid, in the United States, 
in 15 attractive charts that present the situation at a glance; 
obtainable from the Committee on Economic Security, Washington. 


The Economic Security Bill—’S. 1130°°—a measure “to alleviate 
the hazards of old age, unemployment, illness, and dependency, to 
establish a Social Insurance Board in the Department of Labour, to 
raise revenue and for other purposes’’—the United States legislative 
proposals for social reconstruction introduced by Senator Wagner, 
January 17, 1935. 


Trade Union Law in Canada—published by the Dominion 
Department of Labour—price 50 cents, a bulletin “presenting 
certain aspects of the law as simply and clearly as possible to all 
persons interested in the subject’’-—an invaluable and comprehen- 
sive piece of work, carried out by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, B.A., 
Departmental Research official and librarian, and one of the best 
informed persons on industrial life and legislation in Canada.—C. W. 


The Legislation Programme of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada—obtainable from the Congress office, 172 MacLaren St., 
Ottawa—a summary of the proposals presented to the Prime 


Minister and members of the Dominion Cabinet, on February 6, 
1935. 
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“A Critical Period in Education for Social Work'’—The last 
annual report of the New York School of Social Work, under this 
heading presents a masterly treatise by Porter R. Lee, than whom 
few can speak with more authority. At this time of crisis, and alter- 
nate paths, opening before Canadian social work, every professional 
worker should have this significant thesis of eight pages, but 
containing volumes in practical deductions. 


ERRATA RE CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND 


In our article on this subject in the May issue it was stated 
that British Columbia remained independent. Unfortunately, in 
setting up this article, two lines were inadvertently dropped. The 
reference should have read : 


“Fort William, Paris, Sarnia, Windsor, Lincoln and Halton 
Counties, Kenora and Orillia in Ontario, and Cumberland in 
British Columbia remained independent to the last.”’ 
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